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J ADVERTISEMENT. 


OME years ago the public curioſity had 
73 8 been much exeited, by the influence 

6 = which the marchioneſs de Pompadour had 

obtained over the French king; and to 
MT ratify that curioſity, there were publiſhed, | 
in the year 1758, the memoirs of that cele- | i 
brated lady, compiled as near the truth as 
the beſt authorities at that time would admit; : 
**5nd, though the ſubje& may not be, in Y 
general, efteTmed-quite ſÞ.intereſting now, as - MB 
on their firſt publication, yet the number of i1 


editions they have ſince gone through, both 
at home and abroad, * together with: the 
meafures that have been 'taken, by the : 
French court, to fupprefs their circulation, 4: 
+ ſufficiently evince them to be of a' nature 11 


deferving the public attention. It is, in- 1 
deed, impoflible, that the hiſtory of a per- 
ſonage, who had fo conſiderable an in- J 
fluence over the councils of one of the 


| ® Even the firſt Edition of this work, imperſect as it 
wos, was tranſlated into moſt of the European languages: 
In Germany it was re- printed fourteen times. 
1 A French impreſſion at the Hague, was totally ſup- 
Preſſed, at the requiſition of the French ambaſſador, 
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greateſt potentates in Europe, and of courſe 
on many of the principal tranſactions of her 
times, ſhould fail of being intereſting, ſo 
long as the conſequences of ſuch tranſactions 
are remembered, ſo much to the ſatisfaction 


of ſome nations, and the mortification of 
others. ; 

Poſterity may deny a Pompadour ſo great 
a portion of fame, as it has beſtowed on a 
Maintenon ; certain, however, it is, that the 


latter will Pat as cloſe on the heels of the 


miſtreſs of Lewis XIV. as the fame of her 


royal paramour approaches to that. of his 
heroic grandfather. 

This conſideration is a ſufficient apology 
for the editor's reviſing. a work, which, he 
cannot doubt, will be ſtill acceptable to the 


public; eſpecially as he hath profited by the 


means of farther enquiry and information to 
elucidate ſeveral anecdotes, which appeared 
to ſome readers vague or uncertain ; to cor- 
re& others, and to enlarge the whole, by 
many that are altogether new, and, of equal 
authenticity. In Bort, the whole has un- 


dergone fuch a correction and remodet as to 


render this edition nearly a new work. 


O F 


| Mapam DE POMPAD OUR. 


NOnſidering the claſs of life, in 

| which mademoiſelle Poiſſon was 
| born, no wonder it is, that where ſo 

little attention is given to the gallan- 
tries of that obſcure ſphere, the aſ- 
certainment of the particulars of her 
birth and extraction ſhould be rather 
difficult, The following account of 
her, as being the moſt likely, is pre- 
Vol. I B 
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ferred to a number of others which 


have been propagated. 

This celebrated lady's father, or ra- 
ther reputed father's name, was Poiſſon, 
butcher to the invalids. Sometime 
after he was married, he fell under 
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the cognizance of the law, and was | 


hanged in efigy for 4 rape; himſelf. 
having, by flying the kingdom, eſcap- | 
ed perſonal execution. There he ſtay- 


ed till he obtained his pardon at the 
interceſſion of madam de ng Mon. 
or at leaſt on her account. 


Her mother, who was one of the | 


moſt beautiful women in France, did 


not, in the abſence of her huſband, 
deliver herſelf up to a vain barren 
affliction. That ſhe might not want 


for conſolation, ſhe pitched upon two 


declared. gallants at” once, publickly 
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\ 1 known to be her keepers; monſieur 
paris de Montmartel, and monſieur 
le Normant de Tournchem, both in 
great employments in the revenue. 


men at her ſervice at the fame time, is 
not ſuppoſed too ſcrupulous to have 
more, though leſs openly. - It is cer- 
& tain however that madam Poiſſon had 
the reputation. of diſpenſing her favers 
very liberally, While her huſband was 
abſent, in or about the year 1722, ſhe 
was brought to bed of a daughter, who 
was afterwards to make ſo great a figure 


4 in the French annals. Chronology can- 


T1 not afford the leaſt reaſon to imagine 
n 8 that this rare production was the work, 
it of her abſent huſband; Meſſieurs Paris 
o and le Normant being the moſt -appa- 
y dent of her lovers, were competitors 
B 2- 


A woman capable of having thus two 
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for the honor of a paternity, which, | 
perhaps, on a ſtrict examination, would 1 
have come out to belong to neither. 3 
Madam Poiſſon had, ir ſeems, her, 
reaſons for preferring monſieur le Nor- 
mant. She perſuaded him, that he was | 
actually the father of the child; and as 
a proof that he was perſuaded, he took 
upon himſelf, to the utmoſt, a father's 
care. Being bred under his eye and 
particular direction, there was no ac- ll } 
compliſhment omitted for her educa- , 
tion. Dancing, muſic, ſinging, paint- t 
I 
t 


ing, were all beſtowed upon her, and 
ſhe had talents for them all. Nothing |. 
could be more amiable than her perſon, # 
or the ſprightlineſs of her temper. IF 1 
Without menſieur le Normant's pre- , 
poſſeſſion of her being his own natural | 
daughter, her beauty, and even the 

© if 
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© pains he had taken to form her, and 
the extraordinary improvement ſhe made 
| 1 under his care, could not fail to endear 
her to him. His fondneſs for her grew 
to ſuch a height, that in due ſeaſon he 
1 began to think of making a proviſion 
| I for marrying her, in a manner that ſhow- 
I ed ſhe was not lefs dear to him than a 
legitimate daughter. 
; Among a number of conqueſts which 
= her growing beauty had made, was that 
© of the young monſieur le Normant dE. 
tiolles, his nephew. His being ſo near a 
relation, procured him an eaſy acceſs to 
the houſe, and frequent ſight of the 
= young Poiſſon. Nor could he ſee her 
with 1mpunity. The charms of her 
perſon in the firſt ſpring of her bloom, 
the graces of her air, and the accom- 
pliſhments of her education, had en- 
2 rely ſubdued and captivated him. 
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6 THE LIFE OF {| 7 
His views being honorable, the af. 2 | 
bey was not to break the matter to * 
his uncle, her ſuppoſed father, but to bi 
his own; whom he could not expect ta 7 = 
find very reconcilable to a match, a- 4 * 
gainſt which there were e ſo 19 olye J | 
tions. 3 1 
The nephew's Sd we fondnes | . 
bill - however, for his fair couſin, ſoon © | i 
wa brought over and reconciled the uncle. ö E 
| The buſineſs was now to bring over the 2 
Fil young gentleman's father, which was ; | 
not an eaſy matter. At length, mon- 
ſieur le Normant prevailed, through $ | 
the efficacy of his offers, which was to 
lay down half his fortune, for the pre- 2 


ſent, and to ſettle the other half: at his 'S 
death, on his ſon. 1 
The fear of theſe advantages . 3 

with the ſuppoſed daughter, into an- 


. 
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other family, joined to the paſſionate ſo- 
ncitation of the lover, induced the fa- 
ther to hearken, and at laſt to cloſe with 
2 his brother's propoſal. The young pair 
4 were married, and mademoiſelle Poiſſon 
1 was: now. madam. d Eſtiolle. 
It does not however appear that her 
heart had been greatly conſulted in this 
match. Monſieur le Normant d'Eſti> 
olles had not the moſt engaging perſon, 
being rather diminutive, ill-favored, 
and upon the whole a very mean ordi- 
IF nary figure. | 
28 Yet, if any thing could atone | for 
1 the want of perſonal merit to touch the 
heart of a lady, he muſt have been maſ- 
ter of her's, as the lover did not fink 
with him into the huſband. His for- 
tune being eaſy, there was no expence, 
in dreſs or diverſions, ſpared that might 
prove his Pans for her. 
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Though ſhe. had charms enough to VB 
make a lover, and eſpecially a W | ; 1 
lover, with his figure, jealous; he in- 
dulged her in all the liberty ſhe could , 
wiſn. He aſſembled and entertained at A 
his houſe the beſt and moſt agreeable 
company that Paris afforded, and of 1 1 
which herſelf was the life, from her gai- 
ety, and not the leaſt, ornament, from | 
her beauty. 9 
Among the numbers chat reſorted 
en many were drawn there by de- 
ſigns upon her; and as they had the 
double facility of declaring themſelves, 
from the manners of the French, which 
are far from being unfavorable to gal- 
lantry, and from her ſprightlineſs, which 
was far from diſcouraging, they were 
not long without acquainting her with 

their ſentiments, _ 
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Among theſe was the abbot of Ber- 
nis, ſince cardinal and miniſter of ſtate: 
The firſt foundations of his. forrune 
were then undoubtedly laid by his paſ- 
ſion for this lady, who, tho' ſhe did not 
think fit to gratify him in. the way he 
deſired, preſerved a grateful remem- 
brance of him when ſhe came into 
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It was by her Linton he was firſt 


named ambaſſador to Venice and, by 


rapid degrees, her patronage procured 
him ſtill higher promotion. Yet he was 
originally no more than of an obſcure 
family, in Pont St. PEſprit, a little town 
of Languedoc. on the borders of 9 
naiſſin. 7 ; 

Nor was the abbot himſelf kan at 
firſt but by ſome little verſes, moſt of 
them in praiſe of his fair madam OEf: 
B 5 
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tiolles; in which, though they did not 
want for a certain eaſineſs of compoſi- 


tion, there was certainly too little merit 
to have got him a place in the Royal 
Academy, if his patroneſs had not made 
a point of it. 

Bur if his genius for poetry was not 
held a very ſuperior one, his talents for 


politics were thought ſtill leſs ſo. Nor 
did the public, efpecially at that time, 


entirely approve of madam de Pompa- 
dour's promoting this, ſometime, Cela- 
don of hers ; poſſibly from thinking it 
much eaſier to make him a miniſter 
than a ſtateſman; yet his conduct in 
the miniſtry removed a great deal 11 
that prejudice againſt him. 11 


However, he and a number of ak; | 


had Gghed for this lady, who, by the 
indulgence of her huſband, was deliver- 
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ed up; as it were, to their courtſhip ; 
but ſighed in vain. For, though the 
world has not fpared her character, ſince 
her ſucceſs, or rather fall, with the 
French king, it is generally agreed that, 
till then. ſhe had gone no farther 
than mere coquetry, to the prejudice 
of the faith due to her huſband. - It is 
true, ſne gave no lovers that offered ab- 
ſolute repulſes, but probably, {he grant- 
ed no particular favors to any of them. 
The molt preſſing ſhe put off, with 
faying, That if ſhe ever wronged her 
% huſband, ix ſhould not be with any 
one but the king.” All of them 
laughed at this, and perhaps, at that 
time, had reaſon to imagine, that the 
jeſt would never be realized into an 
earneſt which docs ſo much honour to 
the Italian proverb: If you will be 
B 6 . 
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<< that you ſhall be pope.” Though this 


declaration had nothing more in it than 


an air of gaiety, the diſpoſitions ſhe 
made were not the leſs ſerious. 

She had defigned the conquelt of the 
king, and was determined to omit no- 
thing conducive to. the atchievement 
of it. One of the king's favorite di- 
verſions was known to be that of hunt: 
ing. She pretended to her huſband, a 
fondneſs for it herſelf; to which he was 


far from having the leaſt objection. A 


riding-habit was inſtantly procured, the 
moſt exquiſitely imagined, as in taſteſhe 
ever excelled. Forworking the deſign- 
ed effect, and for ſtriking the blow ſhe 
meditated, ſhe managed fo as to attend 
the king conſtantly in his hunting-par- 
ties, - not as one of the court indeed, 
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but ſimply, as a eee of the 
= * 

Thus the coal to throw herſelf 
in his way, as often. as poſſible. But all 
would not do. She had the mortifica, 
tion to find herſelf diſappointed at the 
expence of ſo Oy attractions, and ad- 
vances. 

The king, 8 could not 1 
unobſerved ſo beautifully conſpicuous a 
figure, but then it was without any 
emotions of love or deſire that. he had 
taken notice of her, or had even aſked 
who ſhe was. 

Bur ſhe did not eſcape the piercing 
eyes of a rival, and a rival ſo much in 
poſſeſſion of the king's heart, which 
was at that time ſhut up againſt the 1 im- 
preſſions of any other. 

This was madam de Mailly, * 
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of the marquis de Neſle. She had taken 
notice of madam d'Eſtiolle's affectation 
of attending the chace, of her way-lay- 
ing, as it were, the king, and playing 
off her charms in his eyes; ſhe had been 
alarmed with the enquiry he had made 
 roncerning her; and, to cut ſhort any 
views ſhe might have of ſucceeding by 
a perſiſtence in her deſigns, ſhe, with all 
the authority of a favorite, ſent her 
word, never to ſhew herſelf at any 
1 of the king's again. 


Madam d' Eſtiolles, who was in no 


condition of life to meaſure with ma- 
dam de Mailly, thought herſelf oblig- 
ed to obey the intimation. Thus, for 


that time, her pretentions were, if not 


at an end, at leaſt ſuſpended. | 
As this ſuſpence makes an interval 
in her hiſtory, it may not be — 
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MADAM DE POMPADOUR. rs 
X perly filled up with a ſummary account 
of the French kirg's gallantries ; an ac- 
count fo neceſſary to the clear compre- 
henſion of the whole, that it can hard- 
y paſs for a digreſſion. 
. Lewis the XVth was, at a very ten- 
der age, being barely turned of fifteen, 
married to Mary the daughter of Sta- 
niſlaus Lecſinſki, ſome time king of 
Poland, late duke of Lorrain; ſhe was 
ſeven years older than himſelf. 

With this princeſs the king lived for 
2 number of years, in the moſt ex- 
emplary ſtrain of conjugal affection, 
though the match had been made, as 
thoſe of his rank generally are, without 
conſulting in the leaſt his inclination, 
or ſo much as the likelihood of its ever 
being ſo. The perſon of the queen 
had never been extremely engaging. 
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e diſparity of years, though in- 


deed not a great one, muſt be of ſome 
conſideration. A numerous iſſue atteſt- . * 
ed however the union that reigned be- 4 le 
ween them, and ſeemed to enſure its 1 1 
duration. The king, bred under car- 7 
dinal Fleuri to ſtrict notions of conjugal 4 : 
fidelity, did honor to his preceptor in x : 
the ſcrupulous obſervance of them; ha- 

[ bit too joined to confirm what duty had WM * 

N begun. The queen had beſides a thou- 

| ſand good qualities which might have 
compenſated for any perſonal defects. 

| It is probable that for a long time the 
king had not ſo much as a roving 

, thought to her wrong. He had even 

pretty ſmartly rebuffed ſome of thoſe 

38 courtiers, who, mean enough to ſeek 

j that advantage from the vices of a king, 
which they have not to hope from his 

=. 
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vuirtues, had attempted. to ſeduce him. 
9 To one of them, who was with that view 
= extalling to him the charms of a court 
lady, what!“ ſaid he ſharply, do you 


<« think her handſomer than the queen?“ 
The courtier had not a word to reply, 
he was ſo choaked with this anſwer. 
Such conſtancy was not made to 
ſtand, eternally, proof againſt the power 
of example, in ſo corrupt a court. 
Ten or twelve years, however, were 
paſſed before the king gave any ſigns 
of wearineſs, or inclination to ramble. 
It is ſaid the queen's perſon had, with 
her growing years, and frequent child, 


bearing, contracted a coldneſs or indif- 
ference unfavorable. to the claims of 


love. The diſproportion of age alſa 
began more and more to ſhew itſelf, 
The regard the king had for her, as 


13. Dre @v* 


the common parent of his children, as 


well as for her excellent temper, an 


bars that held him, and yielded to the 
calls of his conſtitution, which was na- 
turally amorous, he, like a torrent 


that had been before reſtrained by its 
banks, overflowed all the fields of li- 


centiouſneſs. 
In the midſt however of the moſt un- 


bounded alienation of his perſon from 


the queen, he always preſerved invio- 


. lable, the tendereſt regard and eſteem 
for her. It is true, chat from a ſpirit 
of moderation, ſhe rarely intermeddles 


ſo much as to aſk any favor; but what- 


ever ſhe aſks is 1 without hefita- | 


110! 


1 i ab 
unaffected piety, made him not eaſily, 

nor without many conflicts with himſelf, "3 | 
depart from his ſyſtem of juſtice to ker 
bed. But when he had once burſt the ps 
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tion, and with the beſt wo imagin- 


able. 


FX Her conduct os has rendered her 
not only the darling of the people, 
but even of the court itſelf, where 


virtue does not always meet with that 


juſtice, which the ſuperiority of her's 


compelled. 

When the king firſt began to- give 2 
looſe to his inclinations, and to talk of 
his will and pleaſure to have them gra- 


tified, in the peremptory tone of a 


maſter, cardinal Fleuri was Toon I. 
prized of it. 
This old, ſubtle, ref eourtier, 


knew the world, and eſpecially the 
temper of his pupil, too well to think 


he would brook reſtraint in a point, 
where few men are capable of ſuffering 


any. He would indeed have wiſhed it 
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otherwiſe, but thought it moſt prudent 
to connive at it, and even under-hand 
to direct where the ſtorm of the royal 


* appetite ſhould fall; which having at 
that time no determinate object, but 
the ſex in general, he judged the 


king's buſineſs was with the readieſt. 
Upon this plan, he ſaid, © He! bien 
donc, qu'on faſſe venir la Mailhy. 
„ Well then, ſince it muſt be fo, let 
la Mailly be ſent for.” La Mailly was 
accordingly ſent for, and la Mailly 
came, Few ladies at that court would 
have refuſed to pick up the | royal 
handkerchief, or rather not have 
ſcrambled for it. 1 : 

The king was ſo pleaſed with Mailly, 
that he kept to her for ſome time, not 
| without her deſerving it. No miſtreſs 
ever made leſs advantage of a royal 
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gallant. She was generous to exceſs. 
She obtained no favors .from him for 
herſelf. Charitable, good-natured, af- 
fable, and obliging, ſhe repaired in 
ſome meaſure, by a wunder of virtues, 
the blemiſh of her honor. | 

So far from pillaging him, ſhe re- 
ceived the little preſents he made her 
with great reluctance. Among others, 
the king one day, ſent her a pair of 
gold candleſticks, at which ſhe laugh- 


WW ed, and only ſaid, his majeſty ought 


not to have forgot the ſnuffers : and 
this ſhe ſaid, more becauſe ſhe thought 
it pleaſant, than from any ſelfiſhneſs. 
When he left her, ſhe threw herſelf 
into a deep devgtion, died in a con- 
vent, and died inſolvent. So little 
harveſt had ſne made of her favor. 
But if the king quitted her, it was 


( + TUB LIFE OFP- - « 
only for a ſiſter of her's. There were 


five of them, all daughters to the 


marqueſs de Neſle; Lauraguais, Mailly, 
Vintimiglia, la Tournelle, and Flava- 


court, all of whom became his miſ- 


treſſes, in their turns (and ſome of 


them at one time) except madam Fla- 


vacourt, the handſomeſt of them, to 
whom the king had a great inclina- 
tion; but her huſband was fo. rude 
and unpoliſhed, that he preſerved her 
only by telling her, that ſhe might if 
ſhe pleaſed, play him falſe, but if ſhe 


did, that no king on earth ſhould hinder 
him from ſhooting her through the 


head. This ſingle exception however 
did not hinder the old gentleman. their 
father the marqueſs from ſaying, that 
« fince. his majeſty had lain with his 


whole family, there remained only 
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« himſelf for him to wanne = 


„ honor upon.” 


Madam de Vintimiglia, who was 


the next, had a ſon by him, that was 


covered by her being married. __; 
To her ſucceeded madam de Tours 


nelle, who was created, by him, dutcheſa 


de Chateauroux, whom there is reaſon 
to think he loved the beſt of any of 


her ſiſters, and, perhaps, not leſs for 


the piquancy of the circumſtance of 
her not loving him. Love had pre- 


: ingaged her heart in favor of another 
object, fo that her royal gallant owed 
her favors merely to her ambition, or 


more probably yet to the perſuaſion of 


Ther relations. The king had, at the 


inſtances of his confeſſor, during his 
ſickneſs at Mentz, renounced any far- 
ther commerce with her. But this 
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extorted declaration remained in force 
no longer than till his health returned, 
The lady received aſſurances of a 
renewal, but did not ſurvive the re- 
ception of them above two or three 
days. As ſhe had given broad hints of 
her diſpoſition to revenge certain ſlights 
and ill offices done her, during the 
ſuſpenſion of her influence in the time 
of the king's illneſs, her death, juſt at 
that critical inſtant, gave riſe to a re- 
port, which preſently became current 
that ſhe had been taken off by poiſon. 
But that ſuſpicion was ſo ill grounded, 
as not to deſerve the leaſt degree of 
credit. There was a more probable 
one offered, that ſhe had periſhed by 
an attempt to' procure the abortion 
of a pregnancy, occaſioned by her 


xecourſe to a happier lover, in whoſe 


[ug +) 
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favor ſhe had often treated the king 
rather cavalierly. She had alſo not be- 
haved to the queen with that reſpect 


which common decency might have 


required. 
As to madam de Lauraguais, an- 


other of the ſiſters, ſhe had had only a 
| tranſient part in his affections, in the 


courſe of her employ of confidante 
to the intrigues of her ſiſters. 

All theſe paſſions were now. over, 
either. by death or ſatiety. An inter- 
val ſucceeded, in which the king, no 
longer attached to any particular miſ- 
treſs, reſolved to try the charms of 
variety; to which he even ſacrificed 
delicacy. He had women brought 
him, from among all orders of the 

people, not excluding the loweſt, or 
what they call grizettes. 0 
W. * 
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By this laſt we underſtand here fuck | 
nymphs as are ſcarce above the form 
of a ſtuff-gown, checked apron, and | 
.colored handkerchief. In this way, þ 
he was chiefly ſerved by Richelieu, one 
of his gentlemen of the hare, ö 
who having apartments at Verſailles, 
made petits ſoupers at them, where he | 1 
invited his maſter, and introduced ; | 
ſuch objects as he thought would Pleaſe] 1 
him. 3 

He was however ſometimes diſap- 3 
pointed of the acceptance of his cater-M 
ing. Of this there were two remark- 
able inſtances, in the two famous| E | 
ladies, madam de la Popeliniere, and 
madam de Portail. The king wouldl 
touch neither of them. 

The firſt, though ſhe had great wil 
he thought too affected. | | 
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h The other, though very hantlſome, 
m j : Are to have ſomething too mean, 
ad ; | too vulgar in her air, which was per- 
y, 3 haps the more glaring for its ſo little 
ne aſſorting with the richneſs of her dreſs. 
3 Had ſhe been in a plain jacket and 
pettycoat, ſhe might have ſtruck his 
{ taſte the more. 
But as I have given the wit of 
famous to theſe ladies, thoſe readers 
227 who are already acquainted with the 
reaſon why they are ſtyled ſo, will, I 
Z preſume, forgive a ſuccinct digreſſion 
in favor of thoſe who are not ſo well 
informed as theimſelves. 
: Madam de la Popeliniere had deen 
an opera- girl, and was taken off the 
ſtage by monſieur de la Popeliniere, a 
rich farmer- general of the revenue, 
who married her. Upon which, pro- 
C2 
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bably, thinking ſhe could not f A 
too much haſte to puniſh him for ſo 
great a folly, the gave a looſe to gal. | i 
lantry. That muſk- — B 
Richelieu, was, however, at the head of ; 
her hſt of favourites. He had hired a ; 
lodging at a tapeſtry-weaver's, | con- | 4 
tiguous to her apartment, with which | 7 
there was contrived a communication | 3 a 
by a door in the chimney, that Was 3 ; 
concealed by the back of a high grate. | E | 
This myſtery was detected on the firſt 
quarrel of the lady with her maid; and . 
the poor huſÞand, inſtead of taking 1 
meaſures for concealing his diſgrace, 4 
in the heat of his reſentment, publiſhed 11 
it with all the circumſtances that could | 
make him ridiculous. [4 Je 
At Paris the laughers are rarely on | 
| the fide of an unfortunate ſpouſe. 
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The ſcheme of the chimney was 
Z thought ſo pleaſant, that it did honor 
to madam de la Popeliniere to whom 
| the invention was attributed, 

- Her name became ſo famous that it 


was given to various things, It was 


q a faſhion to have caps a-la-Popeliniere, 


Z ribbons, hoops, fans, and ſo forth a- 
© /a-Popeliniere : : and not improbably 
ſome had chimnies a-la-Papeliniere. 
As to madam de Portail, wife of 
the preſident de Portail, her interview. 


9 | with the king, though not puſhed the 
length ſhe could have wiſhed, a failure 
IF the attributed to the exceſs of reſpect- 
ful love with which ſhe had inſpired, 
I him, produced an event. pleaſant 


enough. 

Pretty, but filly and vain,, nothing | 

could perſuade her but that ſhe had. 
* 
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made a compleat conqueſt of the king,. 
and that nothing but an opportunity 
was wanting for him to give the finiſh- # 
ing ſtroke to it, Y 
In this idea, at a great and civic 
miaſkc-ball, ſhe ſingled out one whoſe 
air, make, and even voice, had re- 
ſemblance enough to the king, to ex- 
cuſe her miſtaking him. She had 
plucked off her maſk, and began to 
teize and provoke him: The ſuppoſed 
royal gallant, who was only of the 
king's guards, knew her and humor- 
ed the miſtake; but humored it ſo 
as to take all the advantages he could 
deſire. Nothing was refuſed him. 
After which, ſhe returned to the com- 
pany ruffled enough in all conſcience, 
and heartily pleaſed with her adven- | 
ture, in the notion of its being the 


ty Wd greed. 
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W king, with whom ſhe. had been en- 


: 2 Her exultation did not- laſt _ 
The guard, who did not think himſelf 
greatly bound in gratitude for a favor 
not deſigned for him, and thought the 


eſt too rich a one to be ſunk upon 
x- the public, followed her into the balk 


room, and only told every one he met 
his good fortune. The lady's oanfuft: 
on was complete. ; 
This very ſtory is related with and” 
humor and more at large, under ficti- 
tious names, in the Bijoux Indiſcrets. 
= The lady, however, ſome time after, 
3 fell into a much worſe ſcrape. She 
vas accuſed of having conſpired with 
her cook and porter to poilon her huſ- 

bin!! 
This charge was not lg babes 
C4 


bz + Taz I or 
the length of a legal trial, which nigh 


have ended fatally for her : nay, dhe 13 
huſband was willing to Rifle the affair? ' 1 | 


her a grudge for having had aden 4 
upon the king, worked underhand ſo I 
effectually, that ſhe procured a Lettre 
de cachet to ſhut her up cloſe mo 3 
in a convent, on the ſtrength of the 2 
preſumptions againſt her. 4 
But here love took charge of her re- 
leaſe. There was one D'Arboulin, 
wine-merchant to madam Pompad:ur, 8 
who was making a great fortune in 
that buſineſs. He had been in love 
with madam de Portail, and now L 
hoped he ſhould have a better chance 3 
with her in her diſtreſs, than he | 
could have flattered himſelf with in 
her proſperity. 
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ö ; 

In this view he exerted his intereſt 

with madam Pompadour, , whoſe re- 


"2 ſentment was, by this time, in ſome 
= meaſure appeaſed, and who could now 


have nothing to dread from a woman 


ſo thoroughly cruſhed ; and by her 
means obtained madam de Portail's. 
Þ | diſcharge; who being ſeparated from 
b her huſband, rewarded her deliverer 
I to his wiſh, and lived with him open- 


Such were two of the ladies, who 


XX had the honor of being preſented, 
and the mortification not to be ac- 
cepted by the king. But after run- 


ing the common for ſome time, he 


began to. be diſguſted at once, with 
the facility and variety of the women. 


brought to him, who, he found, ra- 
ther perplexed, than ſatisfied, his taſte 
for pleaſure. 


one Binet, a valet-de-chambre then in 


without meeting with any woman. | 
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In this mood, one night, as he 
was going to bed, he mentioned the 
unpleaſingneſs of his ſituation to 


waitin g. > 
He told him he was heartily tired 
with new faces every day, and ftill 


worth his attachment, which he ſhould 
prefer to this range through the ſex; 
and aſked him if he knew of any one 
he could recommend in particular, that * 
had merit enough to relieve him from 8 * 
the trouble and . of W o | 

t 

\ 


often. 

Binet, to whom ſach a Sn I 
was highly welcome, affured the king, 
that he had a perſon in his eye for 3 
him, that he was ſure would pleaſe | 
him, and was a couſin of his own; and 
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: 4 that, beſides, ſhe had a real paſſion for 
8. his majeſty's perſon. 


This piqued the king's e to 


aſk him who it was: and who ſhould 
1 it be, but the very individual madam 
d'Eſtiolles, the late madam Pompadour. 
Binet then proceeded to remind him 
that he had ſeen her, at his hunting- 
parties, and had even taken notice of 
her. The king recollecting her per- 


fectly, owned that he had liked her, 


as much as any one then engaged 
with another could. He added, that 


he ſhould be glad to have a private in- 
terview with her, if it could be con- 


veniently managed. 
Binet now had his cue, and oa next 


| day, poſted to madam d'Eſtiolles, and 
acquainted her with what had paſſed. 


She received the ſummons with rap- 
C 6 
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ture, and meaſures were immediately 
concerted for her lying out, without £4 
incurring the ſuſpicion of her huſband, 23 

At the time appointed, ſhe. waited 2 
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with "ing — vi next morning dil. 1 
miſſed her cooly enough. Nor did he 1 
ſo much as mention her name to Bi. 
net, either the next day or for ow | 
days afterwards. I 


the confident, and ofvecially of the 3 
miſtreſs who had depended ſo much on 
the power of her charms, and who had 4 / 
now ſuch reaſon to think that the en- 
joyment of them had not left im- 
preſſions on the king's memory, favor- 
able enough to reſummon deſire. 
Above a month paſſed in this man- 
ner, when one night, the king ſmil- 
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ely ingly aſked Binet, what his couſin 
thought of him? His anſwer is eaſily 


1 anticipated. He told his majeſty ſne 


vas full of nothing, thought of no- 


thing, dreamed of nothing but him. 
« To ſay the truth, ſaid the king, I 
« was afraid ſhe was too like the reſt 
„of thoſe I have had, either actuated 
by ambition, or, perhaps, by yet a 
e more ſordid paſſion, that of intereſt; 
„ otherwiſe, I cannot but ſay, I had 
„liked her very well. I had a mind 
* to try how ſhe would take my _ 
n 

ZBinet was not ſo little of a courtier, 
intereſted eſpecially as he was in the 
iſſue of this affair, not to give his 
majeſty all the aſſurance fit to revive 
his inclination, and to quiet his doubts. 
He obſerved particularly that in- 


* 
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tereſt, or at leaſt ſo low an one, as 


that of a common hireling, could not 
have a great weight with her; ſince 
ſhe was ſo eaſy in her fortune, and that, 
to his knowledge, ſhe had always ex- 


preſſed a paſſion merely for his perſon. 


* Well, faid the king, if you really 
think ſo, I ſhall be glad to ſee her 
„again.“ That point was caſily ad- 


juſted, The ſecond interview took. 


place, and had not the like conſequence 


as at firſt. She now captivated him to 
ſuch a point, that he was uneaſy till 


he ſaw her again: 

The firſt meeting had taken RY 
under the ſhelter of ſuch profound 
ſecreſy that the adyenture had not in 
the leaſt taken air, though in a court, 
where it is hardly poſſible for a king, 


whoſe every motions are conſtantly 
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watched, to conceal a ſtep of this na- 85 
ture. But the ſecond interview was, 
by ſome indiſcretion, ſo completely di- 


vulged, that the very next evening ſhe 


ſupped in company with eight or nine 


gentlemen of her acquaintance, every 


one of whom knew that ſhe had been 
the night before in the king's arms; by 
the ſame token, that ſome of them have 
had cauſe ſince to regret that they did 


not, at that time, pay ſuch a court to 
her, as might have been of ſervice to 
them afterwards in their views of in- 
tereſt. But the truth is, that not one 
of them had annexed any ſuch idea of 
conſequence, to that circumſtance, as 
the event ſhewed it deſerved. Some of 
them were indiſcreet enough, to throw 
out, on the occaſion, certain arch allu- 
ſions to her adventure which were long 
after remembered againſt them. 


— 
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ut with all the noiſe this piece of 


gallantry made, poor d'Eſtiolles was, as 


is commonly the hard fate of huſ- WW 
bands in his ſituation, entirely ignorant. 


of the injury done him ; and la Pom- 
padour had juſt reaſon to think that he 
loved her too well to bear it without a 
violent reſentment. - Guilt 1s always 
timid. Her diſtreſs then grew 


ſerious when her adventure became 
known, which being put into a ballad | 
with ſuch circumſtances as fixed - it 
undeniably on her, was called for at 
a ball, under the name of d'Eſtiolles 


country- dance. She could not well 
after this flatter herſelf, that her falſe 
ſtep could longer eſcape the ears of her 
injured huſband, whoſe vengeance ſhe 
dreaded, though inſenſible to his love. 
In this dilemma, ſhe had recourſe, 
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for advice, to monſieur Normant de 
r ournchem, whom ſhe knew well 
enough to conclude that he would be 
les ſcandalized at her conduct, than 
pleaſed with the proſpect of thoſe ad- 
vantages that might be reaped from 
ſuch a connection. She ſent for him to 
her mother's houſe, where, in the firſt 
of her fright ſhe had retreated, and 
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e : ; it - 1 
1 0 whoſe inſtructions it is generally 
© ME thought her ſucceſs was greatly owing; 


Z madam Poiſſon being perfectly ſxcilled 
in all the myſteries of gallantry, and 
ali the arts of pleaſing. Theſe in- 
ſtructions were ſeconded by a happy 
aptneſs in the daughter to profit by 
them. And be it here digreſſively ob- 
| ſerved, as there will not be occaſion to 
mention the mother again, that ſhe 


died ſoon after ſhe had ſeen the 
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thorough eſtabliſhment of her daugh el 
ter's favor; at which, perhaps, her i 
overjoy contributed to ſhorten her days, 4 hr 

It was then with monſieur Normant, Wm! 
and madam Poiſſon, that the little fa We 
mily-council was held on the great pa 
event, from which the reſentment of 
d'Eſtiolles was ſo reaſonably appre. 
hended: and to meaſure it by his real 
paſſion. for his unworthy wife, there WI cat 
was no. faying to what extremes it we 
would not go. But monſieur Nor. {Wap 
mant, with a cooler head, ſeeing, in m 
theſe terrors, an opening for a ſtroke ¶ th 
of ſtate, gave her advice, which, on her te 
following, at once ſaved her from the IM bi 
fury of an enraged huſband, and decid- ar 
ed her fortune with her royal gallant. in 

Accordingly, in a ſtudied diſorder of IW 2 
dreſs and countenance, ſhe flew to 
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erfailles, obtained admittance, and, 
with all the pathos ſhe could muſter, 
Ehrew herſelf at his majeſty's feet, and 
3 W:nplored his protection. With a voice 
"I lalmoſt choaked with ſighs and ſobs, ſhe 
paints her huſband appriſed of her in- 
al fidelity, and ready to revenge it with a 
re · ¶ dagger or a cup of poiſon. In ſhort, ſhe 
real threw ſuch a tragic air into her lamen- 
ere tations, that the good natured monarch 
it was almoſt as much frightened as ſhe 


gl 
her £2 


or · N appeared to be, for ſhe was ever an ad- 


in mirable actreſs. In this urgent criſis 
zke then, he was prevailed on by his own 
her tender fears to offer her an aſſylum in 
the bis palace, which ſhe readily accepted, 
id. Wl and which had, perhaps, been her aim, 


it, in this ſtep. From that moment, her 


of ¶ apartment became fixed at Verſailles, 
to. where ſhe ſoon plucked off the maſk, 
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and, five of protection, boldly hoiſted 


the flag of defiance. 


Poor d'Eſtiolles, thus robbed of his 
wife, naturally exhaled his reſentment | | 
in the bittereſt invectives againſt her 
baſeneſs, her infidelity, her ingratitude, | 
and made the world reſound with his 
complaints. He even wrote to her 2 
letter in that ſtrain, in which his paſſion | 


tranſported him into expreſſions rather 


diſreſpectful to the king, whom he 
treated as guilty of an act of ryranny. 
The king, indeed, on being ſhewn it, 


made juſt allowances for the rage of 
an incenſed huſband, and was moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to forgive him; 
which, in that meridian of ſlavery, was 
held a high act of clemency and royal 
moderation. But when d'Eſtiolles 
continued ſo unreaſonable as not to. be 


» neſs, and was actually taking meaſures 
his for getting her perſon into his poſſeſ- 
ent 
her 
de, | 
his 
er a 
ion 


her 


he : 


Ny. 


Wit, 
Jof throwing away his life, for the ſake 
10lt 


of 


im; 
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be 
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ſatisſied with this tranſcendent good- 


ſion again, her fears procured a lettre 
de cachet for him, baniſhing b to 
Avignon. 

Forced to obey, he went to 1 place 
of exile, where, ſtill diſtractedly fond 
of his wife, his violent agitations threw 
him into a deſperate fever. He re- 
covered, however, by the ſtrength of 


his conſtitution, and the advice of his 


friends, repreſenting to him the folly 


of a falle, ungrateful emen who 
would only rejoice at it. 
He ſtaid about a twelve e at | 
Avignon, when time and reflection 
operating a due effect, he grew- more 
reconciled to his fortune. He then 
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made intereſt for leave to return t 


miſe of a paſſive acquieſcence and of 
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Paris, which he obtained on the pro 


a non-reclaimer of his wife, now firm. 
ly fixed in the king's affections. 8 
To this favor, if ſuch it may be 
called, were added advantages conſi. 
derable enough to make him eaſy ; i ha 
fortune could compenſate the loſs of 
the perſon one loves. er 
He had places and employments to 
the amount of more than four hundred Ml ® 
thouſand livers a year, beſides gratifi- / li 


cations for favors he ſhould aſk fot Ml © 


others, which were ſure to be granted 
him. Though he never ſaw his wife, 
they correſponded amicably together 


by letters; and when madam Pompa- P 
m 


dour went to plays, he uſed to receive 
previous intimation of her deſign, that 
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S reaſon for which, was to avoid the at- 


tention of the audience to their coun- 
tenances on ſuch an occaſion. Another 


reaſon might be, her own confuſion at 


the thoughts of meeting the eyes of a 


man once ſo near to her, and whom the 


had ſo cruelly injured. 


D'Eſtiolles, ſince his return to Paris, 


finding himſelf thus deprived of a wife, 


as ſoon as his paſſion for her had cooled 


and ſubſided, thought himſelf at full 
lberty to purſue elſewhere the indul- 


gence of an appetite, he could no 


longer lawfully ſatisfy. 


On this plan, which he might adopt 
the readier in the hopes of ſtunning his 
painful reflections, he plunged into the 


moſt diſſolute courſe of life. Amply 


enabled by his fortune to gratify his 
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taſte, he kept a number of miſtreſſes, 
and the opera- girls eſpecially had the 
benefit of his involuntary kind of di- 
vorce. Being ſatisfied that all his diſ- 


orders would be placed to the account 


of his wife, as being originally the 
cauſe of them, he might, even out of 
revenge, take the greater pleaſure 1 in 
multiplying them. 

In the mean time, madam de Eſtiol- 
Ies, who had thus quitted her huſband, 
and an only daughter ſhe had by him, 
then a child, and was now the king's 
declared miſtreſs in all; the forms, had 
been ſucceſsfully employed in rivetting 
the chains of her royal lover. Abun- 
dantly provided with art, ſhe had 
thoroughly ſtudied his temper, his 
humors, his inclination, and ſo per- 


fectly conformed to them, that ſhe 
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fixed him to her, by creating in him, 
a deſpair of finding another woman, 
with whom he could be ſo eaſy and 
happy. N 
From the vivacity of her penetration 
ſne ſoon felt out the king's weak ſide. 
She ſoon diſcovered, that of all the 
faculties of pleaſing of which ſhe was 
miſtreſs, none would have greater 
power to hold him faſt, than that of 
amuſing him. 

Kings have more hours of dulneſs 
than other men, from their having 
early exhauſted the whole chapter of 
pleaſures, through the facility of ob- 
taining them, and the courtly aſſi- 
duity of numbers, conſtantly employ- 


ed, in ſpringing them. 


By theſe means, before they are half- 
way through life, few, diverſions can 
D 6 : 
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nave the merit of novelty. It muſt be 
a great genius for invention, who can 
procure them that ſatisfaction: and 
a greater one yet who can give to 
pleaſures palled by repetition of enjoy- 
ment, the grace of novelty, from the 
art of conſtantly varying and repro- 
ducing them under a new form, and 
with higher ſeaſoning. In both theſe 
points, of novelty and variety, Madam ſtr 
d'Eiſtiolles was ſovereignly the King's da 
woman. | 21 
Conſtitutionally impatient above all N ca 
of the yawns of dullneſs pining for in 
amuſement, he could hardly have ad 
found another ſo capable as herſelf, of Pl 
filling thoſe diſmal inſtants of vacuity, Þ St 
with which he was ſo miſerably em- dc 
baraſſed. To all the graces of her per- m 
ion, and her acquiſitions from educa -m 
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tion, was added, that art ſo neceſſary 


| at courts, the art of trifling. 


The verieſt bagatelles had the power 


| of pleaſing by her knack of treating 


them. No- body could tell a ſtory or 


Þ relate the little daily adventures of the 


court and town with more humour or 


a better grace. 


She ſung, ſhe play'd upon moſt in · 
ſtruments in a maſterly manner. She 
danced with all the lightneſs and air of 


a nymph, of which ſhe had all the deli- 
cacy and freedom of ſhape. But that 
in whieh ſhe moſt excelled was, the exact 


adapting and diſplay -of theſe accom- 
pliſhments to the call of the moment. 


She took particular care to have 
done with them, the inſtant before that 


moment in which her exquiſite diſcern» 


ment taught her they would ceaſe to be 
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agreeable. Thus, by preventing weari- 


neſs, ſhe was ſure not to loſe the merit] 
of all the entertainment ſhe had prece- 


dently afforded 

So many talents for pleaſing, joined 
to the elegance of her taſte, amply 
qualified her for filing the poſt of a 
Petronius Arbiter at that court. 


Though her rank, at the beſt, was but 


a kind of City-Cleopatra, or Cleopatre 


Bourjeoiſe, yet no pleaſures - were 
thought ſuch that had nor the ſtamp of Þ 
her contrivance, or the ſanction off 
her approbation : all of them were 


required to be a-la-Pompadour, 


At thoſe petits-ſoupers of which the 


king is ſo fond, where, laying aſide all 
the ſtiffneſs of ſtate, and unlacing roy- 
alty, he enjoys hmſelf with a few ſe- 
lect, rather at that time companions 


NS 
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and friends than ſubjects, no one more 


than herſelf contributed to animate and 


keep up the joy and ſpirit of the com- 
pany. She was a vital principle of 
thoſe little parties. 

The king, in ſhort, had ſo many 
reaſons to feel that ſhe was neceſſary 
to the pleaſure of this life, that he had 
no temptation to an inconſtancy he was 
aware would create a not eaſily non 
ble gap in it. 

Deeply impreſſed with a grateful and, 
tender ſenſe of all that ſhe was to him, 
he thought no marks of favor too much; 
for her. The Bourbons have been often 
known to be expenſive through oſten- 
tation, and ſometimes laviſh through 
love, but generoſity was never their at- 
tribute. The preſent monarch is no. 
exception to this general character of 
his family. 
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Naturally parcimonious he had not m. 
very royally rewarded the favors of his r. 
former miſtreſſes. It was reſerved for Þ 
the ſuperior influence of madam d 
Eſtiolles to unlock the fluices of his li- 
berality, and they were poured out in 
a full flood upon her and hers, 

He preſently gave her a marquiſate, 
with the title of the marchioneſs of 
Pompadour, with which ſhe had the 
modeſty to aſſume the arms of that 
marquiſate. 

Charles Poiſfon, who was her bro- 
ther, at leaſt by the ſafe ſide, and 
who had not the ſhadow of any other | 
pretention to notice, than the circum- 
ſtance of being her brother, was creat- 
ed marquis de Vandieres ; on which the 
courtiers, playing on the word, called 
him Le marquis d' Auautbier, which 
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may be neareſt, though nor literally, 
tranſlated by the marguis of yeſterday. 
The ſenſe is nearly retained, though 
with the loſs of the pun, a loſs that 
will hardly be eſteemed a great one. 


Z Yet trivial as the jeſt undoubtedly 
Vas, it was probably to elude its 


ſting, that he ſoon after took the title 


of maquiſs de Marigny, in virtue of a 
marquiſate of that name which the 


king's bounty enabled him to purchaſe. 
He was before made ſuper-intendant 
of the king's buildings, gardens, arts, 
academies and manufactures ; a poſt of 
great importance and emoluments. 


All which favors could bring no great 


dignity with them, conſidering the na- 


ture of the intereſt throught which they 


came. 1 
The good-man Poiſſon, the father, 
'Þ 4 
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could not help ſaying, As to my 
„daughter, ſhe has wit, ſhe is pretty, 
© ſhe may deſerve the king's notice; 
&« but as for his doing ſo much for ſuch 
« a worthleis blockhead as my fon 
„Charles, in good faith! it is un- 
% pardonable.” | 

But even the king himſelf, with all 
his fondneſs for the ſiſter, could not re- 
frain his raillery upon this upſtart bro- 


ther of her's. 7 

As ſome of the court were talking m 
before him of the next promotion to e 
the blue ribbon, and naming this [ll ., 
young Poiſſon as one that was expected o 


would be included in it, he faid, Non I 
cet un trop petit Poiſſon pour le metre 
au Bleu. No! he is is too ſmall a 
„ fiſh for blue ſauce.” Thoſe who do 
not underitand French enough to know 


ee 
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that Poi /lon is a fiſh, and that nietre au 
Bleu, is one of the ways of dreſſing 
the larger ſort in France, vill loſe, 


the jeſt entirely; which however can 
hardly paſs but, in compliment to the 
king. So bad a jeſt from any one elſe, 


could never have been thought worth 


repeating. 


The king was now 00 into the 


giving ſtrain with her, which might be 


one of the reaſons to him, as it is to 


many others, for continuing to give, 


eſpecially to low perſons, with whom, 


vithout that continuance, all the merit 


of what was before given is preſently 


| loſt. One gift then became only the 


pledge and wiredraw of another. But 


| conſidering the diſproportion of his 


profuſions to the object on which it 
fell, it could not but have rather the 
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air of the weakneſs of a paſſion than of Þ 
the royal virtue of generoſity, It was Þ 


a river poured down a fink. 


His privy-purſe was entirely at her . 


command, of which ſhe profitted with- 


out meaſure or mercy, For beſides Þ 


the expenſiveneſs of the ſyſtem of life 
into which ſhe had engaged him, ſhe 
drew from him what ſums ſhe pleaſed, 
independent of the unbounded traffic 
ſhe made of her favor and influence, 
by her procurement of employs, poſts, 
jobbs, and other beneficial emanations 
from the royal authority. 

It was then believed, and hath inch 
been verified, that, by this means, ſhe 
had accumulated a prodigious fortune, 
part of which was ſaid to be lodged in 
moſt of the banks of Europe, and part 


was more apparent, by being veſted in 


buildings and purchaſes of lands, 


of Þ 


Vas 
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She purchaſed a palace at Paris, call- 


ed the Hotel d' Evreux, near the 


Thuilleries, which not being good e- 


0 nough for her, ſhe pulled down and 


rebuilt it almoſt from the ground. 
This did not cauſe a little heart-burn- 
ing to the Pariſians, at ſeeing the pa- 
lace of a prince converted to the uſe 


| of a king's miſtreſs, and that miſtreſs 


taken, as it were, from the lees.of the 
people. 1 
When the placard: or frontel inſerib- 
ed with the name of the old hotel was 
taken down to make room for the new 


= one of madam. de Pompadour, there 


were a. thouſand: paſquils,, virulent 
couplets and. farcaſms, ſtuck on the 
walls of the buildings, expreſſing the 


ſenſe of the people. 


Nor was their rage a little exaſperat- 
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ed by the circumſtance of a large parcel 
of ground being, on this occaſion; 
taken. in, towards enlarging the gar- 
dens, out of the cours; a place fo 
called from its ſerving for the nobility 
and gentry's taking the air in coaches, 
much as was once the faſhion here at 
the Ring in Hyde-park. This they 
looked on as robbing the public; and, 
though it was authorized by the royal N c. 
grant, it did not hinder the mob from o 
gathering and inſulting the workmen, 
at their work of raiſing the walls that 


were to incloſe this encroachment. Nor . a 
could they have gone on with it, if a f. 
detachment of the guards had not been 0 
poſted to protect them. | t 


She had alſo acquired a ſuperb hiited ''v 
at Verſailles, not for herſelf, for ſhe J 
had apartments even in the palace, but 2 
for her numerous retinue. 

2 
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The king, beſides; gave her the 
royal palace of Creſſy for life, which 
occalioned great murmuring among all 
orders of people, at the indignity of 
ſuch a miſ- application of part of the 


domain. 


He alſo, on a fancy that deny 
took madam de Pompadour, built her 
a magnificent ſeat, or pleaſure-houſe, 


called Bellevue, from the delightfulneſs 


of the proſpect, which had, it ſeems, 
excited her deſire to have a houſe there, 


juſt on the road to Verſailles, near Seve 


and Meudon. Here too, in order to 
form the gardens, ſeveral proprietors 
of lands were deſpotically compelled 
to part with them, much againſt their. 


will, and at the price fixed on them. 


An oppreſſion that could not but ag- 
gravate the reſentment of a public, al- 
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ready not overpleaſed with the ſums 
wantonly ſquandered upon her. 

But difficult as it muſt ſeem for a 
miſtreſs to be thus conſtantly receiv- Þ 
ing, and ſqueezing her keeper, with- 
cout any ſign of a mercenary or intereſt- Þ 
ed diſpoſition eſcaping her, that diffi- Þ 
culty, the ſuperior art and genius of la Þ 
Pompadour conquered. q 

Naturally of a ſupple, inſinuating Þ 
temper, joined to all the talents that 
go to making a good comedian, a fine 
genius, in ſhort, for a court; any 
character ſhe choſe to act, appeared 
ſo unaffected and natural as not to 
betray the leaſt ſuſpicion of its 
being more than acted ; for her art. 
was too refined to have its effects 
ruined, by letting itſelf be ſeen: with- 
out ſeeming to aſk for any thing, ſhe 
obtained every thing. Never was the 
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game of diſintereſtneſs better played 
without prejudice, be it underſtood, 
do intereſt. But if her love for the 
king was not feigned, or at leaſt much 
exagerated, ſhe was but the more juſt- 


ly accuſable of a meanneſs unknown to 
that paſſion where it is real, that of 


; laying the perſon ſhe loved under un- 
'© merciful contributions, beſides taking 


the advantage of his weakneſs to draw 
things from him, that muſt be hurtful 
to his reputation. Neither had ſhe, in 


| excuſe of ſo groſs an inconſiſtence, the 
| plea of ignorance. Of the nature of her 


own motives, of her own motions, ſhe 


could not be inſenſible; and the loud 


voice of the public, which could not: 
but reach her, muſt have informed-her 
of all the miſchiefs ſhe was doing him, 


if ſhe could herſelf be ſuppoſed not to 
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know it. But ſhe had not, it ſeems; 
more of delicacy than juſt the ſurface 
neceſſary to ſave the appearances of her 


not wanting it at bottom; nor any love 


thar could interfere with the gaining 


thoſe ends of the king, which ſhe ne- 
ver miglit perhaps have gained, if its 


being more ſincere, had left her leſs 


hberty of mind for the exertion of art. 
Sheer ſentiment and love for his perſon 
were the diſguiſe uſed by her; a dif- 


guiſe, which, ſtale. as it is, ſtill rarely 


fails, from the ſelf-love of the perſon: 
on whom it is employed meeting the 


deception above half way. 


Kings, above all men, are liable to 
this impoſition. One would think they: 
were born to be the bubbles of every 
kind of flattery, that of others and their 


own. In point eſpecially of love, there 
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is nothing of which they are ſo jealous 
as of their rank ſharing their ſucceſſes 

4 i their perſonal merit, and in no- 
thing are they ſo apt to be egregiouſly 
deceived. 2 
The king, however, proceeded-more 
and more to intangle himſelf with ma- 
dam de Pompadour, not only through 
habit, but from the favors he accumu- 
lated on her, and which, with the uſual 
- | effect of favors, on the conferring fide, 
endeared her the. more to him. Ver- 


of ſailles, as every one knows, is one of 
/ the moſt ſuperb palaces in Europe, but 
le 
proportionably the leaſt lodgeable, as 
3 if its magnificence could not have ex- 
} . . N _ » 
Jitted, but at the @btpence of its con- 
0 veniency. Nothing can be leſs com- 


modioully contrived than the diſtribu- 
tion of the apartments, of which there 
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are alſo a great ſcarcity. The queen] 
and daughters of France are not them. 


ſelves lodged extremely at large; but 
even the principal officers of the coun 
are wretchedly accommodated in that 


reſpect; ſome of them are forced to] 
take up with entreſoles hardly ſuperiot 
to garrets. But the apartments of ma. 
dam de Pompadour were ſcarce inferior 
to thoſe of the king himſelf, being on 
the ground - floor directly under his; 
his bed- chamber communicating im- 
mediately with her's by a private back | 
ſtair-caſe ; ſo that they could come to 
one another without paſſing througi Þ 


any outer- room. 
In the mean time, ſuch high marks 
of diſtinction, joined to ſo unbounded 


a profuſion, created the perſon on if; 
whom they were conferred, a number 
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of enemies. Envy alone, at a court, 
| would have operated that effect, and 
perhaps more ſtrongly yet, if the merit 
of the ſubject had contributed to exalt 
its virulence. But on this occaſion, 
there were many motives for diſcontent 
that might fairly be owned. If the 
ſcandal was not much at a court, 
familiarized to ſuch examples; the ig- 
nobleneſs of the object, and the exceſs 

of favors poured forth upon ſo obſcure 
| 2 family, could not but alarm and in- 
diſpoſe many, but none ſo much as 
the moſt zealous well-wiſhers to the 
king. Even that inſipid herd of cour- 


tiers who ſcarce dare call their opinion 
their own, enſlaved as it is to a maſter 
from whom they receive orders what 


it ſhall be, had that pride of theirs, 
which is ſo conſiſtent with the utmoſt 
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to 
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creep to a creature of fancy, late ſo 


ever to ſpeak out, they revenged them- 
ſelves of the reſtraint, by redoubling 
their ſecret deteſtations and contempt 


of 


her tail. The diſſatisfaction, in ſhort, iÞ 


her, and of all her noble family at 


was general; and madam de Pompa- 
dour, even in the infancy of her power, 


and before her aſcendant was ſo well e. 


ſtabliſned, as it ſince has been, had like 


to 


ſtorm. 


fin 


have been the victim of the riſing 
As the occaſion was extremely 
gular, and made a great noiſe, at 


the time, it cannot be improper to par- 
ticularize it here. | 


to 


Argenſon, ſecretary at war: ſhe was 


There was one madam Sauve, wife 
a clerk in the office of monſieur 


Not caring how- | 
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a ſubaltern to madam de Tallard, go- 
verneſs to the duke of Burgundy, the 
dauphin's eldeſt ſon, then an infant. 
On a particular day, that this young 
prince was ſhown to the people, who 
came in great concourſe to ſee him; 
this madam Sauve was 1n walting, 
The child was placed 1n a cradle on the 


: inſide of a baluſtrade, to defend it from 


the inconveniency or danger of the 
croud, preſſing too cloſe upon it. As 
ſoon as the room was cleared, Sauve 
approaching the cradle, as ſhe took 
the prince out, gave a ſkream, occaſi- 
oned by a packet ſealed up, which ſhe 
ſaid ſhe found there. It was directed 
to the king, and being delivered to 
madam de Tallard, the governeſs, ſhe 
immediately carried it to him. On be- 
ing opened it was found to contain 
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fome grains of corn, alluſive to the 
ſcarcity that then reigned; and a letter 
full of bitter expoſtalations with the 
king on his miſ- government, and on 
his ſcandalous attachment to la Pom- 
padour ; not without threats even of a 
fecond Ravaillac, if he did not reform 
his condu& and take more care of his 
people. 

The king was greatly ſhocked at 
this, not ſo much from the tenor of the 
letter itſelf, as at the manner of its 
conveyance. 

La Pompadour knew herſelf deteſt- 
ed by monſieur d' Argenſon among 
others. He had been ſo careleſs of 
concealing his ſentiments of her, or 
rather ſo open in the declaration of 
them, that the wonder was, how he 
could hold his place, as it were in de- 
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he fiance of her power with the king. 
ter Her ſuſpicion then inſtantly landed 
he upon him, which ſhe did not fail of 
on EK communicating to the king. Nor were 
m. there wanting circumſtances to coun- 
fa tenance it. D*Argenſon's enmity to 
em her was manifeſt. Madam Sauve was 
his not only the wife of one of his clerks, 

| but was ſuſpected of being his miſtreſs. 
at In ſhort, ſhe fo far inclined the king to 
the believe that he was at the bottom of 
its this myſtery, that he threw out hints 

af the deepeſt reſentment agaunfl d' Ar- 
genſon. 
But the very broaching this faſpi- 
| cion ' againſt a miniſter in ſuch high 
credit had like to have been fatal ta 
her own favor. The queen, the mi- 
niſters, almoſt the whole court, in ſhort, 
took ſide againſt her. It was but one 
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cry with them, that the whole affair Nſqu 
was an artifice of her own; executed the 
by ſome obſcure agent of hers, and Wo 
levelled at a man who had no fault, Wonl 
unleſs thinking no better of her than Wt : 
ſhe deſerved, could be called an ble, 
error. The king, even with all his N vat 
partiallity for her, was ſtaggered with No 
the unanimity and vehemence of the I aw: 
clamour againſt her. | the 
Madam Sauve, who found or pre- ſo 
tended to find the packet, had been I diſt 
narrowly examined. Her anſwers 1 
only increaſed the perplexity. Interro- I fira 
gated how it was poſſible for ſuch a I ing 
thing to be conveyed into a cradle de- £n0 
fended by a baluſtrade, on the inſide I it f 
of which herſelf ſtood near it, without I dot 
her marking and ſeeing the perſon ; ſne I the 


replied, that ſhe had felt her hand I han 
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ſqueezed at the inſtant ſhe ſuppoſed 
the packet was ſlipped in, but that, in 
ſo great a concourſe, ſhe looked on it 
only as an action of ſome perſon willing 
to approach the cradle as near as poſſi- 


ble, or perhaps thruſt involuntary to- 
wards her, and catching at any thing 


to fave himſelf: but had ſhe been 
aware of any thing extraordinary, 
the motion was ſo quick, and the croud 


ſo fluctuating, that ſhe could neither 


diſtinguiſh perſons nor faces. 
To this it was oppoſed, that ſo 
ſtrange a circumſtance as this of hav- 


ing her hand ſqueezed, muſt alarm her 


enough to cry out on the inſtant, which 
it ſeems ſhe did not, even if ſhe: had 


not the preſence of mind to diſtinguiſh 
the perſon, and to call res at 
hand, to ſecure him. 
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This, however, might have paſſed, 
if her ſubſequent conduct had not 
ſtrengthened the growing ſuſpicion of 
her being concerned in the fact. The 
very night of the day on which this ac- 
cident happened, as ſhe: was going to 
bed, ſhe told her maid, that ſhe was 
ſure that the perſon Who had convey- 
ed the packet into the cradle, would 
never be eaſy, till he had her life, 
from the apprehenſion he might be un- 
der that ſome time or other, ſhe ſhould 
know him again, and have him ſeized : 
that ſhe ſhould ſpare him the trouble 
of making away with her, and herſelf 
all further terrors . it. a n 
poiſon. at 
The maid fa « every n ſne 
thought proper to diſſuade her from ſo 
wild and cauſeleſs a project, and La 
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Sauve pretended to have renounced it. 
But as ſoon as the maid had left her, 
ſhe ſwallowed: ſome poiſon, but not in 
a doſe ſufficient to diſpatch herſelf, 
which does not indeed en to 10 
been her intention. 


The poiſon ſne had taken, word 


fone effect, ſne groaned and, cried out 


ſo that the maid returned, ho finding 
what ſhe had done, alarmed all within 
call. Upon this, proper help was im- 
mediately ſent for, and counter-poiſon 
enough given to her, to defeat the 
effect of more than ſhe had really 
taken. Any danger of her life then 
Was ey out of 'the queſtion. 
But there appeared in all this ſome- 
thing ſo over acted, ſo much of gri- 
mace; that the ſuſpicions thickened 
againſt” her. 
Ev 
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Baſtile, from which ſhe never came 
out. Nor is it known what examina- 
tion ſhe underwent in that priſon of the 
ſtate- inquiſition, what tortures were 
uſed, what diſcoveries were made, or 
whether ſhe was privately executed or 
not. What is certain is, that ſhe has 
not been heard of ſince. Her huſband 
Sauve had fled on the firſt notice of her 
being apprehended, but returned ſome 
time after, on being amply juſtified, 
It may be preſumed, however, that d 
Argenſon was entirely innocent, ſince 
the cloud that had hung over him was 
preſently diſpelled, and himſelf, at leaſt 
to all appearance, reſtored to the 
king's former confidence. 
But if la Pompadour was any ways 
wiailiy; as it would be perhaps too 


| great 
taken into cuſtody and ſent to theſ ted 


the 
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great a refinement, of conjecture whet- 
the ted by prejudice, to ſuppoſe ſhe. was, 


ameſ the ſmothering the proceſs againſt la 


ina. Sauvẽ, and her own continuance in 
theſf favor, could only be accounted for by 
vere that prodigious aſcendant ſhe had obs 
Of tained over the king, who might not 
1 or f therefore be willing to expoſe” or to 
has || puniſh her, and had not the power t6 
and renounce her. Such a weakneſs, how- 
her ever, is ſo incredible, eſpecially as it 
muſt be joined to ſo much injuſtice, 
that one would, of the two, rather in- 
cline to think la Pompadour innocent 
of the ſcheme. 

But, as if this ſtorm had ”_ ſhaken 
hav to fix her the firmer, no ſooner 
was it blown over, than the king ap- 
peared more infatuated with her than 
ys | ever. The court was ſoon given to 
00 | E'; 
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underſtand the extent of her influence, 
She alone could make fair or foul 
weather in that region. No' offence 
was more ſeverely” reſented,” than any 
mark of diſreſpect to the woman ee 
the king delighted to honor: 

She had alſo more than a common 
cauſe of triumph and ſelf. congratula- 
tion for having put the conqueſt of the 
king on a ſolid footing, by the diſco- 
very ſhe had made of the only effectual 
way there was for her to preſerve it. 

It is a great pity that for the eaſe 
and happineſs of ſociety, that ſecret of 
hers, provided it ſhould not be, hke 
hers, abuſed, was not more common 
in practice than it is. Whatever dan- 
ger the men might be expoſed to 

from it, the women would be . 
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by ir. This ſecret then, was no- 
other, than on hitting the , king's, 
particular humout, by ſtudiouſly. con- 
forming to it, to make him find a 
greater e in, her company than, 
with any one, or any Where, elſe. Nei- 
ther are great beauty or gręat wit ſo 
requiſite to ſecure this point, as the 
wiſdom of ſacrificing to complaiſance 
that ſelfiſh ſpirit, through which in lit- 
tle humours, and filly paſſions, one's 
own ſatisfaction is preferred to that of 
others. A ſacrifice ofteneſt ſure to be 
repaid with more laſting and much. 
greater advantages than that of what 
iS vulgarly called, and more vulgarly 
practiſed, having one's -.] n Way. 


Of the ſoundneſs of; this theory, la 


Pompadour was, by having adhered 


toãtl in \praiices,,enabled.. 1g. boaſt a 
4 
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victorious experience. She had not liv- 
ed many years with the king, in quality 
of his miſtreſs, in the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe of that word, before ſhe was diſ- 
qualified from diſcharging what is com- 
monly thought the moſt eſſential func- 
tion of it, occaſioned by a diſorder 
which had grown upon her to ſuch a 
height, that the king was forced to ab- 
ſtain from any intimate approaches to 
her, by the advice of his phyſicians, who 
repreſented them, as not even exempt 
from danger to his health. Dfficult as it 
might be to the king to wean himſelf 
from her embraces, ' no conſtancy of 
defire could however- well be proof 


againſt this double infrigidation of her 


perſonal infirmity, and of the fear of its 
conſequences to himſelf.” In this cri- 


tical ſituation it was, that la Pom- 


pt 
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padour had to triumph on her not hav- 


ing ſolely truſted to any thing fo periſh- 


able as the attraftion of her perſon. 
She was now to reap the benefit of her 

having taken. care. to ſecure her hold, 

by ſuch a multiplicity of chains, that 
even ſo great a one ſnapping, could 
not reſtore him to his freedom. The 
whole opurt, and not improbably her- 
elf, were ſurpriſed to fee the could 
keep poſſeſſion of the king, in circum- 
{tances ſo fit to cool and diſguſt him. 
Many motives, however, might concur 
to fix him ; his predominant paſſion 
for amuſement, by none ſo well grati- 

hed. as by her; the old circle, with 
princes, of favor begetting gifts, thoſe 
gifts ſtill greater favor, that favor 
again further gifts, and ſo on to the 
end of che dane habit; the ſpirit 
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of conttadiction, finding a kind of joy 


in diſappointing the "concluſions of 


numbers; the ſingularity of the thing; 
and perhaps, above all, that falſe pride 
of the human heart, ſo often breeding 
a perſiſtence i in errors, from the renun- 
ciation: implying a confeſſion of them, 
and by which it is ſo ſilly as to- be 
grievouſly hurt. All cheſe weakneſſes, 
for ſuch they all, are, combined to- 
gether,” might, without too much oc 
caſion for wonder, account for his not 


having ſtrength enough to break Jooſe. 


No Tymptoms of remiſſion betrayed 
ſuch a deſign. Ot the” contrary; he 


now | appeared” more enflavec® chan 


"Moafibur ” Mr who has 
mong others, preſumed on this acci- 


dent to her perſon,” operating its moſt 


ans. 
N 
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probable, effect, was one of the firſt 


victims of this opinion. He was not 


1 214 41824 


only a, miniſter,of ſtate; but one of the 


moſt, high favored; ones; having been 
as it were bred up with the King, and 


taken into the adminiſtration before he 


was, ſcarce of age. Upon à certain 


feſtival that la Pompadour had ſent the 


king the compliment of a noſe-gay of 

white roſes; this circumſtance. was, 
among the news of the day, told to 
M aurepas at, his by table, | where ther 8 
was a numerous company; upon which, 
in a flow of ſpirits from wine and con- 
venial. joy, he produced an extempore 
epigram, in which there was rather 
leſs of delicacy, than of wit, and in- 


deed, not much of. that, as it was 

merely a play of words to the white 

hne of the flowers, the very mention 
E 6 
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of which would, for its violation of | 


decency, be unpardonable, but for its 
being hiftorically true, that this wretch- 


ed trifle could produce the diſgrace of 


A copy of the lines having been car- 
ried to la Pompadour, to whom no 


outrage could have been more ſtinging, 


nor 'more perſonal, ſhe was incenſed at 


it beyond meaſvre, and had influence : 
enough with the king to make him 


enter into her reſentement. 
Maurepas, loſt, at once, both phate 


and favor, nor ever recovered them, 
no part of the king's character being 
more eftabliſhed, than that of his never 
returning to thoſe he has once left. 


Chauvelin, -a very capable miniſter, 
and purely in complaifance to cardinal 
Pleuri, by him — though he 
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had a great eſteem for him, had been 
before one inſtanceof that inflexibility 


of his; Not eee TIES 


Wi fechad b ae e e 


a revocation of his diſgrace. 10M © 365 

But as it . givie Wiike 
color to fo viotent:a ſtep as that of diſ- 
carding Maurepas, and as the true mo- 
tive of it could not well bear being 


told, a pretext was ſet up of ſome mal - 


verſation and negligence of his in the 
marine department. But the public, 
admitting there was ſome truth in che 
charge, conceived only the more indig- 
nation at ſo good a reaſon's not having 
produced that diſmiſſion which was re- 
ferved for a compliment to la Pompa- 
dour's private pique and animoſity. 
So true it is too, that, in courts, men 
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are cnot ſo often the victims of their 
vices as of their virtues, and a hatred 


for la Pompadour paſſed for one. 
Neitkier was this the only, by many, 
examples of the danger of offending 
her. Monſieur de Reſſelier, a knight 
of Malta, and officer in the guards, had 
wrote four virulent lines, in which 
taking her for his text, he had ſo little 
ſpared the king's weakneſs for her, that 
his puniſhment for being the author of 
them, might have plauſibly enough 
been as mu ch attributed to his having 
attacked his majeſty, as his majeſty's 
miſtreſs; had not the king himſelf 
openly made a merit to her, of his dif- 
claiming on this occaſion any revenge 
but hers. The ſenſe of theſe lines was, 
* that a king who could debaſe him- 
£ ſelf ſo much as to pick out the very 
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<5. meaneſt object on the-earth,for-the. 
placing his affection on, could be 
capable of nothing: but mearineſles? 
The ſuſpicion falling violently upon 


Reſſelier of his being the author of 


them, guards were ſent, at a time that 
he was from home, to his apartment, 
when, upon ranſacking it, they found 
the. original foul draught, blotted:wick 
here and there erazements, and altera: 
tions in his own hand, that proved the 
lines to be of his compoſing. Had 
there been only a fair copy found, 
though of his on writing, it Would 
have been no proof, as he might have 
pleaded its being only a copy. or taken 
down upon memory. As it was, he 


was condemned for life to the cage at 
Mount St. Michael, in Normandy. 
This cage is a method of impriſonment, 


= 
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renewed. by the tyranny of Lewis the 
eltventh, after-it had been long/ abo- 
liſhed by diſuſe ;- the antient priſons, 


in the time of the Gauls, having been 


originally nothing but temporary cages. 
eight foot ſquare every way, ſo that 
the priſoner is extremely cramped. in it 
for room. One unfortunate man, in 
Lewis the fourteenth's time, having 
been kidnapped out of Holland, by 
Jome emiſſaries of that prince, languiſh- 
ed in it for above thirty years, happy 
that, in the latter part of the time, this 
ill uſage and deſpair drove him out of 
His ſenſes. _ 

His crime was ſome e onahe 
ae miniſtry, and of which it was 
probably the truth that gave the great - 
eſt offence. To this barbarous puniſh- 


we 


he 


preferment in the army was loſt, It is 
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ment, compared to which death would 
have been a mercy, was Reſſelier con- 
demned: and in this irkſom condition 
he was detained ſeven years, and then 
tained for him by the interceſſion of the 
order of Malta, through which he was 
at length transferred to the diſmal pri- 
ſon of Pierre Enciſe, but where he 
could however enjoy more -bberty of 
his limbs. Here he had not been long 
before la Pompadour, ſatisfied as ſhe 
might well be with what he had ſuffer- 
ed, piqued herſelf vpon generoſity 
forſooth; and procured his: releaſe, 
with leave to return to Malta. His 


ſaid, that before he quitted the king · 
dom, he waited upon la P ompadour to 
return her thanks; a ſtep that would 


go nt LIpELOn 14 

almoſt rob him of the pity raiſed by all 
that he had endured. But what is 
there that may not be believed of the 
ſervility of the ſubjects of that nation? 
But though la Pompadour was thus 


become; in a very material ſenſe, an in- 


valid, and diſqualified for the king's 
chamber - ſorvice; ſhe made ſo little al- 
lowance for this circumſtance as to give 
herſelf the air of being jealous of tlie king. 
Any ſhew or appearance of liking in hini 
to another woman, gave her the greateſt 
uneaſineſs, though ſhe took care to 
cenceal it from him. When madam 
de Brionne came to court for the firſt 


atime, and, as it was imagined, not 
quite without deſign of pleaſing the 


king, he could not keep his eyes off 
her, and ſaid, with ſome emotion, at 
ſupper before la Pompadour, that he 
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did not think he had ever ſeen a more 
beautiful woman. This alarmed Her; 
and, to prevent, in time, the conſe- 
quences, ſhe had a hint underhand con- 


(not the emperor's brother) of the dan- 


ger there was to be apprehended to the 


virtue of his nephew monſieur de 
Brionne's wife. The prince, who was 
one of the old rigoriſts in point of 


honor, did not give himſelf a mo- 


ment's reſt, till he had managed, ſd as 


to make his nephew hurry madam de 
Brionne from court immediately 
But the triumph of her influence, 


manifeſtly appeared the greateſt in the 
treatment it procured from the king; 


to a daughter of the dutcheſs de 
he had (as 


Chateauroux, for whom 
has been obſerved) 4 diſtinguiſhodl aß · 


veyed to the prince Charles of Lortaine, 
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feftion. When this young lady (who 
had) ſucceeded to her mother's titles, 
ſhe came to. Verſailles; the apprehen- 
fion her appearance gave to the reign- 
ing favorite, was ſo great, that ſhe 
made a point of her meeting with ſuch 
2 cold reception, as ſhould be a hint 
to her of her not being a welcome 
viſitor at court. The king weakly 
enough complied with her inſiſtance on 
ſo unreaſonable a procedure. fy 
La Pompadour, however, in the juſt 
fear of the reins ſlipping out of her 
hands, if ſhe did not occaſionally ſlack- 
en them, knew how 'to temper her 
power with more condeſcenſion, where 
ſhe was leſs alarmed with the danger 
of loſing it. A young lady of great 
quality and beauty, whoſe real name 
would add nothing to the merit of the 
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Kory, and whom we ſhall call Cecilia, 
had, like many others, laid herſelf out 
to ſupplant her. To this project ſhe 
had been encouraged by ſome adyances 
and flattering diſtinctions, ſhewn her 
by the king, who was really taken with 
her perſon. Her repulſes, her coyneſs, 
were, however, too viſibly affected for 
him not to ſee through the drift of them, 
a premeditated deſign of becoming his 
miſtreſs in form. In this ſpirit ſne had 
received his addreſſes, and the reſiſtance 
ſhe oppoſed to his deſires, hav- 
ing the uſual effect of inflaming them 
the more, made him the more eager 
to know her terms of capitulation. 
They were not very moderate ones. A 
great ſettlement for herſelf, advantages 
for her family, the removal of ſome 
perſons from court, were among the 
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preliminaries ; but the ine qua non con- 
dition of the treaty, was, ſpecifically, 
the baniſhment of madam Pompadour; 
which ſhe required ſhould be imme- 
"diate, and as a pledge to her for the 
performance of all the other articles. 


This was a point which the king had 


not the leaſt intention to give up 
to her in reality, at the ſame time that 
he wiſhed not to miſs the poſſeſſion: of 


an object, whoſe charms had raiſed his 


deſires to a pitch that had made the 
dilemma rather perplexing. 1 

In this diſtreſs, he has recourſe to 
madam de Pompadour herſelf, whoſe 


love, if ever ſincere, was now mellow- 


ed into what ſhe calls friendſhip; that 
ſacred name with which ſhe'covered the 
complaiſance of ambition and intereſt. 


Never then at a loſs for expedients, 
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where acting a comegdian's part would 
an the buſineſs, ſhe herſelf ſuggeſted 
to the king the artifices of a ſnam diſ- 
gace: agreeing it ſo, that his majefty 
ſhould take an-opportunity of treating 
her with ſuch an air of. coolneſs, as, 
being properly reported, and coming 
to Cecilia's ears, might lull her diffi- 
dence, and haſten the accompliſhment 
of the treaty. La Pompadour, fully 
ſatisfied that there was more danger, to 
her, from Cecilia's holding out, than 
from her yielding, was not in the leaſt 
alarmed at the ſuperficial impreſſion 
the mere external charms of that lady 
had made on the king, whoſe confi- 
dence in conſulting herſelf, in the 
means of bringing her to his point, 
had, at once, added to her ſecurity, 
and inſpired her with the counſel. ſhe 
3 
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gave him, and which he Roy 
followed. | 

The concerted "EE of a . was 


acted with all imagihable ſucceſs; and 


la Pompadour, to give it the greater 
force, not only retired from the court, 
in ſuch a ſeeming diſcontent, as por- 
tended a thorough rupture, but paid 


© a viſit, juſt at that time, to the Capu- 
- chin-nuns. 


Theſe incidents combin- 
ing with the report now univerſally 


diffuſed of the king's new inclination, 


were full ſufficient to make la Pompa- 
dour's diſgrace belteved indubitable. 
One would have imagined that the 


public itſelf had acted in concert with 
the king and his miſtreſs, to deceive 
the credulous Cecilia: fo readily did tt 
ſwallow and ſo much exagerate every 
_ thing that could favor the deception : 
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it went ſo far as even to invent and cir- 
culate the edifying diſcourſes of the 
ſuppoſed diſcarded favourites, with-the 
ſuperior of the nuns, of whom it was 
{aid ſhe had beſpoken a cell, and given 
directions for her accommodation in 
the convent. Nothing was talked of 
but of her furniſhing a ſecond volume 
of la Valiere's retreat; how different 
however the ſubjects! Though la 
Pompadour's diſorder had made, in 
ſome degree, nun's fleſh of her, there 
was nothing, in fact, of which ſhe had 
less, thanthe ſpirit of that oration. 
Vet poor Cecilia became completely 
the bubble and * int od tan _—_ 25 
colluſioͤn. 
| - Hurried away by e on 
her imaginary triumphs, and wirhout 
ſtanding to examine its nen ſhe 
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made, in the ſimplicity of her heart; 
the ſacrifice of herſelf, with much more 
good faith than it was received. Hav- 
ing exacted no other ſecurity for the 
reſt of her demands, than this removal 
of la Pompadour, which ſhe had too 
lightly taken for, granted, on the faith 
of appearances ſo liable to caution, ſhe 
truſted; to the power of her charms, 
and ſurrendered them without further 
ceremony. 
The next morning ſhe roſe from the 
N kiag s bed, who had the good or 
ill nature to leave her in full poſſeſſion 
of that fool's paradiſe, which her ima- 
gination had created for her. The 
favourite miſtreſs baniſned, herſelf ſuc- 
ceeding to her plenitude of power, and 
the court at her feet, were the great 
ideas that filled her little head. She 
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could very eaſily account for the king's 


not ſeeing her the whole day; nor 
when, in the evening, on her appearing 
in her rank, in the preſence-chamber, 


the king came up to her, and with the 


cooleſt politeneſs ſpoke to her of in- 
different matters, as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had paſſed between them, did 
ſhe attribute this to any thing but an 
exceſs of diſcretion, from which her 
vanity would, perhaps, have gladly diſ- 
penſed him; when 1o! all on a fud- 
den, la Pompadour coming in, and 
addreſſing herſelf to his mately: with 
her uſual familiarity ! This theatrical 
ſtroke unravelled all the plot, and 
opened Cecilia's eyes on the ridiculous 
part ſhe had been drawn in to play, 
for the diverſion, and even for the 


beneſit of a woman ſhe deteſted, and 
P2 
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who was, at that inſtant, enjoying x 
confuſion, it was impoſſible for her en- 
tirely to conceal, as much of the 


courtier as ſhe was. This adventure, 


which the marchioneſs took care ſhould 
not be ſunk upon the public, did her 
the fervice of a watning in future to 
the candidatefhip for the royal handker- 
chief, not to include her removal a- 
mong their articles of ſurrender. 
In the mean time la Pompadour, not 
content wich accumulating treaſures, 
with all the rapaciouſneſs natural to the 


condition out of which ſhe had been 


taken; the wife of a farmer of the re- 


venue, began every day more and more 


to betray the meanneſs of her original, 
by exactly that ſort of pride and vanity 


which ſo ſtrongly characterizes it. 


There were no airs of inſolence ſhe did 
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not give herſelf, With too much ſenſe 
not to be conſcious of every thing that 
was againſt her, ſhe. had not however 
enough to ſee that the character of 
king's miſtreſs, repairing nothing, only 
made every thing that was againſt her 
more notorious: ſhe did not ſee that 
all the: pains ſhe: ſhould take to ſcrew 
herſelf up to a height above contempt 
would only make her the more inviting 
either above her making, or were ſub- 
ordinate to the native littlenefs of her 
11 —— be def * to produre 
all the inſtances of her arrogance,” that 
ſa often provoked the ſecret ſcorn and 
deriſion of the court, but of none more 
than thoſe who humored it, by their 


the. moſt glaring ones may ſuffi ce. ; 
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In proof of the high idea ſhe was 
grown to entertain of herſelf, and of 
her dignity, one point of ſtate ſhe took 
upon her, was the ſuffering no ſtool ot 
chair beſides her own elbow-one in her 
dreſſing-· room, where ſhe received com- 
pany ſitting at her toilette. By ſpecial 
grace, indeed, whenever his majeſty 
did her the honor of a viſit, there was 
another produced for him. Or if 
princes of the blood, cardinals, or ſome 
of thoſe very high perſonages, on 
whom ſhe could not well hope to paſs 
ſuch treatment, as that of receiving 
them ſitting without offering them a 
chair, ſhe vouchſafed to admit them; 
herſelf ſtanding till they were gone. 
The marquiſs de Souvre, however, who 
was not, it ſeems, of that excepted 
rank, waiting upon her at her toilette, 


* 
-' 
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and finding no chair for his accommo- 


dation, very familiary clapped himſelf 
down on one of the elbows of hers, 


and continued the converſation, lolling 
by the ſide of her; ſhe inwardly fum- 


ing and broiling all the while. This 


unparallelled outrage, as ſhe conſtrued 


it, ſhe inſtantly complained of to the 
king, who took the firſt opportunity o 
calling the marquiſs to an account for 
it, Faith! faid he, I was deviliſhly. 
e fatigued, and ſeeing no where to fit 


„down, I even made the beſt ſhift I: 


% could.” The cavalier eaſy air of his 
excuſe made the king laugh; and he 


being a kind of priviledged favorite, 
hindered any further notice being 


taken; otherwiſe he might have learn- 
ed to his coſt, what it was. to fit upon 
the elbow of la Pompadour's chair: 

F 4 N 
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Nor was this the only mortification 
ſhe met with on this very account. 
The count de Charolois, who deſpiſed 
this low inſolent creature of favor, and. 
his brother, the count de Clermont, 
much more, for his meanneſs in paying; 
any court to her, happening to be in 
her chamber, and ſeeing no ſeat to re- 
ceive him, except this ſolitary chair, 
which was conſecrated to la Pompadour. 
he threw himſelf into it without farther 

ceremony, leaving her to ſtand if ſhe 
| pleaſed, or to fend for another, ſaying: 
withal, „that he ſaw no- body there 
with ſo good a title to fill it as him- 
„ felt.” La Pompadour was, in con- 
ſideration of his ſuperiority of rank, 
forced to ſwallow this bitter pill, for 
which ſhe would have had rather to 
thank the count, if it had operated ſo 
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as to purge her vanity. But that diſ- 
eaſe of hers was incurable. | 
She affected alſo the princely air of 
having a gentleman-uſher. In this em- 
_ ploy ſhe entertained one monſieur Din- 
ville, a nobleman of one of the beſt and 
moſt antient families in Guyene. This 
puzzled the world to decide which was 
greateſt, her inſolence or his meanneſs. 
She had in her ſervice one Collin, a 
kind of ſteward or clerk of the kitchen, 
| whom ſhe did not think of diſtinction 
enough to wait upon her in that capa- 
city, unleſs his perſon was decorated 
with ſome order. Such an idea would 
have entered into the head of few real 
born princeſſes. This point ſhe ſoon 
_ carried, by her intereſt with the king, 
to have him made one of the comptrol- 
ers of the royal and military order of 
'Y F 5 
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St. Lewis, which inſtitution was pecu- 
liarly deſigned for thoſe officers who 
ſhould ſerve with diſtinction, or acquire 
a certain title to it from ſeniority in the 
army or navy. Collin, never known but 
for a menial ſervant, could not conſe- 
quently have the leaſt qualification. 
But this office of comptroller, not in- 
deed making him a knight of St. 
Lewis, has the ſame effect of giving 
him the priviledge of wearing the croſs 
and inſignia of that order. So that to 
all appearance (and with la Pompadour 
appearance ever ſtood at leaſt equi- 
valent to reality) ſhe could have to 
ſtand behind her chair, with a napkin 
tucked under his arm, a knight of St. 
Lewis with his croſs dangling. If ſhe 
had taken a ſpite to the order, and 
meant to explode it by ſuch a diſgrace, 
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it was no bad way of effecting it; juſt 
as the French government, to put 
down the faſhion of callicoes, ordered, 
upon. a time, the. hangman to wear 
them, in his office at the gallows. _ 

It was probably with the hike view 
of keeping ſome. meaſures with the 
public decorum, that her brother, 
Marigny, was made ſecretary of the 
order of the Holy-Ghoſt, the higheſt 
order of honor in that kingdom. 

The princeſſes of F rance have ladies 
to attend them, under the name of 
Dame de Compagnie, or Lady- com- 
panions: La Pompadour not daring, 
in quite ſo bold a ſtrain, to erect her- 
ſelf into a princeſs, created a new title 
for two of her. domeſtics, whom ſhe 
called her Dames de Confidence, or 
Confidentes. Theſe were pretty much 
"0D 
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In the ſtile of thoſe tragedy- chamber 
maids, introduced in the firſt act, tliat 
the audience may learn, by the bye, 
what is neceſſary to be foreknown of 
the plot, from a princeſs telling her 
dame de confidence what the wonder 
ſhould be that ſhe did not know be- 
fore. They ogg her, in pt as in 
gualiry of toad-eat p 
But while we e at la W. 
dour's thus burleſquing majeſty, and 
playing at Queen I am, it would not be 
fair to ſuppreſs ſome circumſtances 
that may candidly ſerve to take off the 
ridicule, by throwing a juſt part of it 
on thoſe whoſe meanneſs had en- 
couraged her arrogance. 
To ſuch as do not know the ſpiritleſs 
ſervility, eſpecially of French courtiers, 
it would be incredible that men of birth 
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and rank could ftoop to humour this 
low inſolence of pretenſions in her. 
For one nobleman that diſdained to pay 


a court to her, there were hundreds 
that knuckled to this little creature of 


the royal fancy, and who held them- 


ſelves abundantly acquitted by a direc- 
tion of their intention, in the reſpect 
they payed her, to the king. Le 
Roi“ -Le Roi is ſuch a fine mouth- 
full, and, commonly, by a Frenchman 
pronounced with ſueh a ridiculouſly- 
fulſom emphaſis as would nauſeate, 
I will not ſay a man of ſenſe, as 


that would be too much in courſe; 


1 will not ſay a free Briton,” as that 


might appear too partial, but even the 
monarch himſelf, who is thus ſet up 
for the but of ſuch ſervility, if he could 
_ conceive the indignity of the inſult of- 
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fered to his underſtanding, of its being 
imagined pleaſing to him: And yet | 
it is this ſenſeleſs cant-word of Le Roi, X 
oui meſſeurs, le roi that ſerves: to 
bridle theſe poor people, and awe 
them into their abject ſubmiſſiveneſs 
to the exactions and oppreſſions of their 
government. This really provokes pity, 
but it muſt excite a laugh to hear ſome 
of the courtiers, in talking to one an- 
other, call him notre cher maitre, with 
much ſuch a tone and air, as the girls, 
in that country, call their mother, notre 
chere mere, with this difference, that, 
in their hearts, they have neither love 
] nor eſteem for him. The truth is, they 
are more attached to the ſound, than to 
the ſubſtance; to the word, than to the 
thing. It is plainly, in the empty name 
of king, that the whole of this real, or 7 
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affected veneration of the ſubjects of 


that nation centers; ſince it makes little 
or no difference how the poſt is filled. 
There adulation makes no diſtine- 
tion. Thus their kings are unfortunate 
enough to be obliged to keep their er- 
rors for want of loyalty, and ſpirit e- 
nough in their ſubjects, to let them ſee 
their diſapprobation. But what is it 
a pure courtier will not ſtoop to for 


his intereſt? Some, thoſe of the moſt 
diſtinguiſned perſonages of France, 


great by birth, great by rank, how- 
ever little by character, ſtooped ſo 


low, as to make la Pompadour their 


channel of application to the king. 


The venerable Belleiſle had not diſ- 


dained to pay a very mean court to her. 


Monſieur Paiſceux, ſecretary of ſtate, 
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for foreign affairs, went even ſo far as 
to intimate to the foreign ambaſſadors, 


; WY : and minifters at the French Court, that | 


t would be proper for them to pay 
their viſits, both of form and buſineſs, 


to the omnipatent marchioneſs. | 


Nor could it be a wonder that the 
corps diplomatique [ſhould take ſuch 
4 hint, when the queen of Hungary 
herſelf, on our treaty with Ruſſia's 

driving her into the arms of France, 
made the decorym of majeſty yield 
to the exigencies of policy, and con- 
deſcended+ to cultivate the fayour of 
one, whoſe influence was ſo powerful 
at Verſailles. A correſpondence was 
ſet on foot, in which la Pompadour 
gave to the empreſs, the familiar ap- 
pellation of ma chere reine (my dear 
queen) and received in return that of 
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ma petit reigne (my little queen) a 
- title not entirely a falſe one, ſince the 


8 had palpably uſurped the 


incipal functions and. power of the 


lawful conſort of his majeſty.. She 
alſo ſent the empreſs a preſent of her 


picture, in a frame, which, as it coſt: 
above a hundred thouſand livres, might 
with ſome prapriety be called. che gild- 
ing af the pill. 

Nor, in truth, if the pa 


: be well conſidered, can that ſtrain af 


condeſcenſion, in the empreſs· queen, 


Þ juſtly celebrated, for her ſpirit and 
firmneſs in a number of inſtances, . be 
intirely condemned. It was leſs her 
fault than; that of the weakneſs. of 


the French caurt;. and of the unac- 


countable politics of the Britin. I 


there cyer was a maxim which mighe 
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be truly called a national one, a 
maxim, by which our friends and ene- 


mies might regulate their judgment of 
what they had to hope or fear from us, 
it was inconteſtably a compact union 
between the houſe of Auſtria and the 


Britiſh nation; a compact only the leſs 


likely to be violated, for its being ſo 


virtually implicit, in the nature of 


things. There was no neceſſity for its 
being expreſo d, like the famous family 
compact. Unfortunately for Britain, 
the ſyſtem of the court was in ſuch an 
oppoſition to that of the country, that 


our being parties in the war on the 


continent, was the cabinet point to be 
carried at any rate. This point was 
the more difficult, for that the nation 
in general was clearly enlightened = 


to its true intereſt, in having nothing 
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to do with the continental i 


Happy! if it had continued, in that 1 


wiſe diſpoſition. But the court, bent 
on having its meaſure paſs, and thoſe 
meaſures ſo egregiouſly falſe, that 
they were deſigned to promote, and 
to bring into exiſtence the very evils 
which they were alledged neceſſary 
to prevent, obtained among other in- 


conſiſtencies, that fatal miſ- alliance of 
ours with Pruſſia; a new alliance that 
muſt render every ſucceſs poſſible to 


be obtained by us, in the courſe of our 


natural naval war, of little or no ad- 
vantage, if not even ultimately de- 


ſtructive to us. The means of the 


court's gaining this victory over the 
public good ſenſe, were intirely worthy 


of the policy of the end propoſed. 


The majeſty of the throne was debaſed 
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o low, as to have recourſe to a: politi- 

eal adyenturer, to impoſe on the people, 
and the court, ſtickled for the very 4 
man who had riſen into notice and con- 
ſequence, by having oppoſed it with 
the taſte of the times, was unhappily 
no better than ta take for eloquence! 


= Upon the court's coming up to his 
4 terms, he undertook a-taſk under which 


any genius but his own muſt have 
funk, that of. a conduct diametrically 
oppoſed to thoſe maxims, the maintain-- 
ance of which, had gained him his 
popularity, which he naw nobly turned 
againſt the people, in putting the 
broad ſeal of his front to that alliance, 
14 in which their intereſt, and the queen of 
| — Hungary, were fo palpably ſacrificed. . 


A A feries of ſucceſſes which afterwards 


followed, eſpecially upon. that element 
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where they were rather matters of 

courſe, than of any the leaft merit to 
a man who demonſtrably, I repeat it, 
demonſtrably, without any more ſhare 
in them, than the loweſt clerk in any 
of the public offices, was gractoufly 
pleaſed to accept the compliment of 


_ their attribution to him, thofe ſucceſſes, - 


L fay, fatally prolonged the reign of 
that illuſion, under which the public 
had acquieſced in our defection from 
our ardent ally, and in our fupport of 


a prince, wirhout doubt naturally, and 


at bottom, a well wiſher to the French, 

if not in actual colluſion with them. 
The queen of Hungary, however, 
whoſe conduct towards this nation had 
been inconteſtably irteproachable in 
the juſt, the ' ſelf-evident feaſons the 
had alledged for not joining us openly, 
3 LY | 
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till the Ruſſian ſuccours, originally ne- 


gociated by Britain againſt Pruſſia, 


ſhould enable her to do it without the 
fear of being cruſhed by the preſum- 


able union of France and Pruſſia. The 


queen, I ſay, ſhocked, .'as ſhe well 
- might be, at a procedure ſo unnatural, 
in the Britiſh court, as that of allying 
with a power at once her enemy, and, 
politically. ſpeaking, ſurely the friend 
of France, and which ſhe might well 
be excuſed for not having expected, 
could not help turning her eyes towards 
an enemy from whom ſhe could not 
well meet with worſe treatment than 


from her antient ally; and under the 


preſſure of ſuch a dilemma there can 


be very little wonder, if, in the neceſ· 


ſity of negociating with the court of 
France, ſhe ſubordinated punctilios to 
at aaa 
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eſſentials of ſtate, and choſe that chan- 
nel through which the buſineſs depend- 
ing was likely to flow the ſmootheſt 


and have the moſt favourable iſſue. 


Accordingly, la Pompadour not only 
highly honored with this application, 
but, withal, taught to think by thoſe 
ſhe conſulted, that this overture might 
be of the greateſt ſervice to France, 
exerted her whole influence in favor of 


the empreſs- queen, and on the ſecond 


of May, 1756, the treaty of alliance 
between the two courts, was conclud- 
ed: a treaty much more unnatural 

than that which had preceded it on 

the ſixteenth of January, between Bri- 
tain and Pruſſia, and which might with 
perfect propriety . have been ſcrawled 
on the white walls of a cell at Moor- 
fields. But be that! as it may, ry Pom: 
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Wo, padour took great merit to herfell, 
WW + on the part ſhe had aſſumed in the 
| alliance of France. ' with the court of 
Vienna, and had a medal on this oc- 
18 caſion graved under her on direction, 
1 upon an agate - onyx, executed in che 
{1h | | 
| 
| 
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It! Higheſt taſte, by monſieur Guay. 

— Nor, to ſay the truth, was it quite 
without reaſon that la Pompadour 
valued herſelf on her ſhare in a tranſac- } *' 
tion, which even forms an Rory nm” 
the. annals of Europe. | P 
She had already ſome years before P 

lin 1752) obtained, beſides the honors | * 
of a dutcheſs, though without the title, | © 
the privileges of the tabouret, or ſtool 5 

| 
t. 
Ie 
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to fit in the preſence of the queen, to 
whom the was preſented, to be em- 
braced, in which conliſts the ceremony 
of inveſtiture, or inſtallation, though | 
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certainly a ſtool of repentance would 
have been rather more proper. Nor 
indeed was this firſt part very decent 
for la Pompadour to alk, conſidering: 
the light in which ſhe muſt ſtand to 
the queen; who, out of her unbounded 
affection and complaiſance to the king, 
made little or no oppoſition. Even 
the ETiqQueTTE, or forms of the court, 
very rarely indeed allowing this diſtinc- 
tion but to dutcheſſes, gave way to the 
paramount favor of the candidate, whole - 
pretenſion was more over ſomewhat 


authorized by the precedent of madam 


de Monteſpan, miſtreſs to Lewis the 


Fourteenth, who had; obtained the like. 


It had alſo been urged, in mitigation of 
the objection | to Aer, that ſhe no 


longer kept up any criminal commerce 


with the king, and that his converſa- 
Vol. I. 'G 
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tion with her being now reduced to the 
purely Platonic terms of friendſhip, any 
reaſon of that fort for her excluſion 
ceaſed in courſe. The involuntarineſs 
indeed of all this innocence, no one 
was ſo uncourtly as to mention, as it 
would not have greatly fortified the 
argument in her favor. 

The triumph however did not come 
pure and unmixed to her. In the midſt 
of it, ſhe met with one of thoſe morti- 
fications, to which vanity is ſo liable, 
and which ſubſcribe,” at a court eſpe- 
cially, infinite rejoycings u they 
do happen. 

In the courſe of the ceremony ſhe 
was preſented to the dauphin, to re- 
ceive his falute. The dauphin, who 
naturally enough deteſted her, as he 
tendered one ſide of his face to her to 
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kiſs, lolled out his tongue, and winked 
with his eye, on the other. It was not 
poſſible for la Pompadour to ſee this, 


but ſhe was preſently after told of it. 
Burſting with rage, ſhe flew to the 


king, painted this treatment of her in 
all the lively colors her emotion could 
furniſh, and concluded with her being 
determined to leave the court rather 
than ſtay to be expoſed to ſuch intoler- 
able inſults. The king, incenſed at his 
Jon's procedure, which he conſtrued 
into an irreverence to himſelf, adopted 
her reſentment; and the next day, as the 
dauphin was diſpoſing himſelf to pay 


- 
” 
- 


the devoir of a morning-viſit to him, 


he received orders, to retire to his pa- 
lace at Meudon. Upon this, the queen, 
the miniſters, and numbers at court, in- 
terpoſed. The king however, would, 
G 2 W 
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hearken to no interceſſion for a recon- 
ciliation, but on condition that the 
dauphin ſhould perſonally go to la 
Pompadour, and in full circle diſown 
his procedure. He ſubmitted, and in 
a numerous preſence declared to her, 
that the report that had been made 
„ to her was a falſe one, and that he 
< had not in the leaſt behaved in the 


manner that had been told her.” 


She received this declaration like a moſt 
gracious princeſs, and anſwered him, 
with equal truth, that ſhe had not 
believed a word of the matter. Thus 
ended this not uncomic ſcene. But the 
dauphin was blamed by many, as hav- 
ing too much debaſed himſelf in ſuch 
an humiliation. They did not per- 
haps, enough conſider his double duty 
of ſon and ſubject, ſo that what fault 


f 
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there was in this ſtep, could not be 
ſo great in him who obeyed, as in him 
who commanded. Nor, as it happen- 
ed, did the merit of this ſubmiſſion i in- 
tirely cancel the offence he had given; 
for though he was afterwards, even at 
la Pompadour's affected ſuggeſtion, ad- 
mitted to all the outward honors of his 
birth, he never, to the day of his death, 
was ſuffered to have any material ſhare 
of the royal authority. 

La Pompadour having thus obtained 


| * honors of the Louvre, this ſucceſs 


did not ſo much ſatisfy, as encourage 
her to make a farther trial of her power. 
In the ben. 17 565 a a few, months before | 
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lady of the palace to the queen; a 


place which was never given Bat to 
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ladies of the higheſt diſtinction for nn 
rank and character. The queen,” as 

paſſive as her acquieſcenee had been 
in the affair of the Louvre, muſt how- 
ever have been void of all ſenſibility, 
if ſhe could have ſtomached her wif: 
fortune being as is were brought home 
to her, by this obtrufion of a perſon ſo 
offenfive to her, into her houſhold. 
Yet, confonant to the whole tenor of 


her complailance (for every thing ſhe 


knew was the king's defite, ſhe made 
ho objection, but ſuck à one as ſhe 
imagined, would be abſolved to him- 
felf, by its affecting his honor and his 
conſciente equally with her own)— 
- waving then any other 'reaſons, that, 
however juſt, might be only the more 
likely to diſpleaſe for their being ſo, 
the repreſented mildly, but firmly, 
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© that it would be too crying an in- 
< derency- for her to admit a per- 
fon into that ſtation who could not 
even approach the altar to take tlie 
« ſacrament, whilſt in a ſcandalous 
ce ſtate of ſeparation from her huſband. 
„That the circumſtance” of the in- 
«© nocence of her preſent intimacy with 
the king, of which ſhe was {atisfied, 
c did not in the leaſt cure the wound 
in la Pompadour's reputation, while, 
« though actually a married woman, 
© ſhe lived as it were at large, and in 
t defiance of that duty of a wife, 
* who makes of her huſband's houſe 
her only proper home. That his 
« majeſty might certainly order as he 
thought fit, but ſhe hoped, for his 
« n fake, that he would not put 
2 ſuch a ſlur upon his royal houſe, as 
G 4 
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eto bring into it, in a ſtation of ſuch 
nice honor, a perſon ſo much under 
the cenſure of the church, as to be 
liable to a refuſal from it of the 
+. common beugt of the Eaſtern. com- | 
„ munion.” ba 
Ihe king, on the one hand nad of | 
iS the queen too far, or of do- 
ing any thing that might too much ſhock 
eſtabliſned rules; and, on the other, 
having nothing more at heart, than to 
ſatisfy la Rowpedolir, was terribly 
perplexed, and at a loſs for ſome ex- 
pedient to ſalve or ſurmount this ob- 
jection of the queen's, of which: he 
felt all the force. 6 
The queen adhered to it as * 3 1 
. a <a could have pitched upon, in 
which the captiouſneſs of malice itſelf 
could not diſcover the leaſt ſhadow of 
the cavil of jealouſy or offence to him, 
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La Pompadour, herſelf, with all 
her wit, was, at firſt, extremely much 
poſed by this ſeemingly invincible 
dilemma. - - 


If the IS” in . 2 of 


divorce, which having been originally 
a criminal one, and was ſtill irregular, 
ſhe durſt not preſent herſelf to the 
communion, for fear of being repulſed 
in a manner not the moſt agreeable ; ; 


and, even had ſhe ſucceeded, it would 


not have. paſſed but for a roſs. and 


unpardonable facrilege, ſuggeſted by 
ambi: ion and executed 5 irreli- 
gion. 


That way then the door was. as barred 


againſt her hopes. If again ſhe return- | 


ed to the little man her huſband, they 


were  eqaully, annihilated, The mere 
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lady-wife of a d'Eftiolles, could with 
no very good grace be a Dau DU 
PaLatis. . . 

Then the confufivn to which the was 
expoſed by this diſappointment of a 
pretenſion ſhe was known by the Whole 
court to have made, and the pleaſure 
ſhe knew that diſappointtnent would 
give her enemies, did not à little in- 
creaſe het vexation. The king ſhared 
in it, the courtiers enjoyed it. 

Vet, inluperable as this obſtacle ap- 
peared, la Pompadour at length found 
means to vanquiſh it. She wrote a 
letter to her huſband d'Eſtiolles, in the 
true Magdalen - ſtyle, of which this was 
the ſubſtance; © ſhe aſſured him, that 
e ſhe had very ſincerely re pented of the 
injury done him, and of the diſorder 
of her life. That all the moſt eſ- 
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„ ſential part of her wrong was ceaſed, 
but that ſhe wiſhed all appearances 
of it would ceaſe too! That being 
determined to atone for her paſt, by 
c her future conduct, ſhe entreated 
* him to receive her again, and ſhe . 
< would thence-forward take care to 


« edify the world, by the union in 
« which ſhe would live with him, #s 


much as ſhe had ſcandalized 1 it vE her 
« ſeparation.” 


While ſhe was writirig this FO 
avid before it could be ſent, the prince 
de Soubize went to &Eftiolles, and 
told him, that, in about two hours | 
« time, he would receive # letter from 
<« 1a Pompadour, to the effect above 
« recited; that he was undoubredly 
«© the maſter of proceeding as he 


* plealed, ſince all authority was out 
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of the queſtion; as it was requiſite 
<* that his anſwer ſhould be perfectly a 
free one: but that, as a friend, he 
would adviſe him to reject the offer 
* contained in the letter; as, in his 
acceptance of it, he would certainly 


* not make his court to the king, and 
that therefore it became him to 


weigh well what he did.“ 

To give the greater e! to this 
3 he at the ſame time brought 
him the royal mandate for a very con- 
ſiderable augmentation of his emolu- 
ments in the revenue. nk 
D' Eſtiolles, in whom time 1d bs 


flection had long brought lis paſſion 


to reaſon, and conſequently to great in- 
difference, if not contempt for his wife; 
d'Eſtiolles, who could not but know 


what was ſo publicly known, the con- 
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dition of her perſon, which rendered 
her as uſeleſs to him in one ſenſe as to 


the king, and who was beſides engaged 
with a number of miſtreſſes, would now 


have been very loath to take her back, 


even if he had not been ſo powerfully 


entreated and ſo well paid for not doing 
it. Perhaps too, on finding the mat- 
ter thus left to his option, he might 
not be ſorry to ſeize fo fair an oppor- 
tunity of being pleaſantly enough re- 


venged on his majeſty, for his having 


taken away his wife from him, by leav- 


ing him ſo bad a bargain in his hands, 


ſince he ſeemed ſo fond of it, and 
which d' Eſtiolles had beſides now ſo 
good a right to call his refuſalil. 


Hie made no more objection to what 


was deſired of him, than what would at 


once make the greater merit of his com 
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pliance, and not provoke, by too appa- 
rent a ſlight, a woman from whom he 
had ſo much to hope and to fear. In 
ſhort, the prince of Soubize had reaſon 
to go away-very well pleafed with his 
ſucceſs in this noble negociation, | 
La Pompadour's letter came in the 
time mentioned to d'Eſtiolles's hand, 


and he anſwered it conformably to the 


cue the prince had given him, or who 
rather had dictated to him what he was 
to ſay. 

« He began with aaa her 
* on her return to ſentiments more 
% wotthy of her. He expreſſed the 
< higheſt regret of her ſeparation from 


„him, which had made a wound in 
< his peace too wide ever to be cloſed | 


again. That he heartily however 
« forgave the injury, but that he had 
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te taken an inviolable reſolution, never 
eto cohabit with her again. That it 
« was ſuperfluous for Her to expect it,” 
In ſhort, though tlie refuſal was 
couched in the politeſt terms of reſpect 
and eſteem, it was as flat and perempto- 
iy as ſhe could have wiſhed. 

Armed with theſe victorious inſtru- 
meßts, the copy of her own letter, and 


her huſband's anfwer, ſhe communi- 


cated them to all whom they might 
concern. She was no longer in 
« fault She had, it was true, been in 


A wrong way, but ſhe was now a con- 
e ttite penitent, and acquitted in courſe 


for living from her huſband, by his 


« denyihg to receive her.” Inſtead of 


one biſhop of that church ſhe might 
now have had twenty to give her the 
white-waſh of abſolution, and to admi- 
niſter to her the Eaſtern-communion, 
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This farce then, in which relicing 
was ſo palpably mocked, though it de- 
ceived no- body, had its full effect. 
The capital objection to her admiſſion 
into the queen's train was now remov- 
ed, and the queen herſelf, with her 
uſual condeſcenſion, deſiſted from any 
further oppoſition; ſhe, only ſaid with 

a ſmile, '< It was not proper for me to 
e give my reaſons, - and they have 
taken the advantage 05. that, not 
eto leave me my pretexts. . 

In. the mean time, all the well-dif- 
poſed at court groaned over this freſh 
inſtance of la Pompadour's power, of 
thus forcing herſelf upon the queen. 
In other reſpects, however, in juſtice to 
truth, it muſt be owned that ſhe always 
behaved with the utmoſt Sal and 
obſequiouſneſs to her majeſty. 
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In fact ſhe durſt not do otherwiſe. 
She knew too well that the king's 
delicacy, in that point, was too great 
not to be ſhocked, at the leaſt ſnadow 
of offence ſhe, ſhould give the queen 
by any petulance, or airs if a mi- 
troſs;!: +5: = | 
She knew chat all 15 Fans wks 
ſcarce be ſufficient to protect her a- 
gainſt his diſpleaſure, on any juſt pro- 
vocation of that ſort, of which her 
majeſty ſnould have to complain, and 
regulated herſelf accordingly. Thus, 
paſſing art for nature, ſhe made a merit 
of ſelf-intereſt, and of what was, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, rather the 1 s virtue 
than her own... | 
It was alſo part of her policy to th 
any of the royal family whatever good 
offices lay in her power, that did nat 
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interfere with her ſyſtem of maintaining 
her aſcendant over the king. By this 
means, ſhe diſarmed, in forme meaſure, 
the reſentment of thoſe to whom the 


ties of natute, and the frequeney of 


acceſs to his ear, might give oppor- 


tunities of throwing in ſome ſhrewd 


obſervation, or oblique reflections, to 
her diſadvantage, eſpecially in certain 


moments, when the impreſſion might 
be anticipated to remain. There had 
lately appeared an infamous obſcene 


book, which was long by the public 
imputed to the count of Cayans, a 


nobleman of great literature, to whom 
it was ſaid an advocate of Paris had 
only lent his name; but, whoever was 
the writer, it fell into the hands of 
one of the firſt young ladies in France, 


As ſhe was reading it, ſhe was ſuppriz- 
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| ed by her elder fiſters who ſuitehed it 
out of her hands, before ſhe could well 


hide it in a work-baſket, which was 
juſt at hand. This ſiſter, who, in the 
midſt of all the latitude of the court - 


morals, had preſerved the greateſt 


putity in her own, was ſhocked at the 
diſcovery, and carried it directly to the 
head-governeſs, madam de Tallard, 
who poſſibly would have been for 


ſifting the ſcandal, upon a proper re- 


monſtrance to the young lady who 
had offended, if ſhe would but have 


given up the name of the perſon who 


had put it into her hands. But this 
was à point on which ſne was inflexible. 

This created a ſort of neceſſity for the 
matter to be laid before the king, who, 
with a due degree of reſentment, laid 


his commands fo. indiſpenſably on the 
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young lady, that ſhe could not help 
giving the ſatisfaction required of her; 
and, with all the mitigation the circum- 
ſtance would admit, even to the con- 
demning her own indiſcretion, ſhe on- 
ed the reception of it from madam 
d' Andelot her ſub- governeſs. Upon this 
declaration, it is certain a much ſeverer 
puniſnment would have fallen on the 
delinquent, madam d' Andelot, than 
merely the loſs of her place, for ſo 
heinous a breach of truſt, in ſo nice a 
point, if madam de Pompadour had 
not interpoſed her good offices in favor 
of the delinquent. Nor was it out of 
any ſimplicity or tenderneſs for the 
nature of the offence; that ſhe interced- 
ed for her, as in moſt points ſhe paid, at 
leaſt in all outward appearance, the 
moſt delicate regard..to: decency,. but 
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purely in a view to alleviate the young 
lady's diſtreſs and terrors on the ac- 


count of a woman in whom this. cruel 
complaiſance had been rather a weak- 


neſs than an intentional guilt, the 
puniſhment too of which might have re- 
flected on herſelf. . Surely, if the au- 
thors of ' ſuch inflammatory writings 


were but previouſly to conſider the miſ- 


chief likely to ariſe: from their works 
of darkneſs falling, as they too often 
do, in the way of unwary innocence, 
they would, with horror, diſdain to ap- 


| pear in the character of panders to 


vice and promoters of the eoxmaption 
of morals. Great is undoubtedly their 
guilt ; but greater yet, if poſſible, that 
of the mean, cool, deſigning villain, 
who, in the deſpair of compaſſing his 


ends, by fair war, makes uſe of ſuch 
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unlawful arms for the ſeduction of virz 
rue. They do not conſider too, in- 


dependantly of the baſeneſs and indeli- 


cacy of ſuch Practices, that, even in caſe 
of ſucceſs, the game killed by ſuch 
poiſoned arrows is hardly ſafe eating. 
It has already been mentioned that, 
before her intimacy with the king, ſhe 
had a daughter by monſieur d' Eſtiolles. 
Her name was Alexandrina, and the 


king was ſo fond of her, that the child 


uſed- very naturally to call wind her 
Nr 5 
in ne tate very early turned his 
thought upon providing a match for 


her, E. "he | was with reaſon looked 


upon as one of the greateſt fortunes i in 
Europe. ” 
"Phe firſt FRM on whom the ving 


* 


| took ſo tender an intereſt | 
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had deſigns for her, was the duke de 
Fronſac, ſon to the duke de Richelieu. 


He propoſed it to the father, who be- 


ing too thoroughbred a cou rtier to 
give his majeſty a flat denial, waved it, 
by ſaying coolly, that he ſhould con- 
« ſult the houſe of Lorrain about it,” 
from whom he was deſcended by the 
mother's ſide. Such an anſwer was 
eaſily to be conſtrued as a Na equi- 
valent to a refuſal. 

It does not however appear but that 
the king had too much Juſtice/to re · 
ſent it, ſince the duke contiaued, at 
leaſt for ſome time, in the fame favour 
as before, and probably not the leſs 
eſteemed for not having been tempted 
to embrace ſuch a miſ- alliance by ſo 


| ſordid a conſideration as that of the for- 


tune or even the favor tacked to it. 
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As to the girl herſelf, ſhe reſembled 


La Pompadour in more than one point. 
She was extremely pretty, very ſpright- 


ly, and not a little aſſuming on the 


favor of her mother. | 


| Yet, young as ſhe was, that might 


be more the fault of thoſe who flat- 


tered her, than her own. She was . 
boarded and educated at the convent. 


ef the Aſſumption, where mademoiſelle 
Charlotte de Rohan-Soubize,: daughter 
to the prince de Soubize, and ſince mar- 
ried to the preſent prince de Conde, 


then Was, with other 4. ladies of | 


the higheſt diſtinction.” 
Alexandrina d'Eſtiolles, either from 


ignorance or preſumption, diſputed, on 


ſome occaſion, precedence with this 
princeſs. - She was ſoon given to un- 
derſtand her error; but when her mo- 
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ther la Pompadour was told of it, ſhe 
did not ſeem to give up the point, fince 
the only ſaid flightly enough, Erin 
A MANQUE- DE POLITESSE,” She has 
failed in point of politeneſs,” “ 
This Alexandr ina, at the age of be; 
tween thirteen and fourteen, died of 
the ſmall pox, in the ſame convent; 
about the year 1754, juſt as her mo» 
ther was: negotiating. a treaty of mar- 
riage for her with one of the prinees 
of the houſe of. Naſſau, with what pro- 
bability of ſuceeeding is not ſaid. 
To a heart ſo engroſſed ag her's, 
with ambition, vanity, and love of 
money, it would probably be deing 
too much honor to ſuſpeci there hav- 
ing been much room left in it for 
nature. The kings baking the tender - 
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for this loſs, and the hurry and agita” 
tions of a court, ſoon diſſipated: her 
grief. What ſhe might continue to 


feel longeſt, was, her being now depriv- 
ed of that plauſible excuſe to the world 
and to herſelf, for her eagerneſs in 


accumulating immenſe riches, having 
no child to provide for. But that 
was, like many others, who plead 
the ſame extenuation of that odious 
vice, merely and conſtitutionally ava- 


rice for avarice ſake: this misfor- | 
tune rather ſerved to prove; ſince it 


never appeared to have robbed that 
paſſion, in her, of a e win or en- 
deavour to ſatisfy it. 

Her brother Poiſſon, or . de 


Marigny's, being the heir apparent of 


that prodigious fortune ſhe was un- 
Ay amaſſing, would rather Are 
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been a damp to her ardor for amaſling, 
if it had not been purely in her a {el 


=p gratification. _ + 


Nothing is more cred dan ain 5 
wwe ever had a ſovereign contempt 
for him. For him to be very dear to 


her, he croſſed too much her views of 


vanity, in his natural unſuſceptibleneſs 
of improvement, and the impoſſibility 
ſhe ſaw in him, of ever gracing the ad- 
vantages ſhe procured for him, and of 
doing her honor. a Z 

Conſtantly mortified at + eine him 
the object of raillery of the court, 
and indeed of the whole world, ſhe 
would, if his want of merit had not 


been too glaring, have willingly attri- 


buted the flights with which he met, to 
that envy, ſhe was weak enough to 


| think, her fortune excited, and which 


Hz 
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was rather a mixture of ſcorn and in- 
dignation, in all who conſidered the 
firſt foundations of her fortune- and 
power, and her abuſe of them. As it 
was, ſhe thought it the better air ro 
join the laugh againſt him, and not to 
loſe, at leaſt, the honor of her diſcern- 
ment by defending him. 

The truth is, that, naturally endowed | 
with a taſte, cultivated. by a. ſuperior 
education, ſhe could not diſſemble to 
herſelf his incorrigible worthleſſneſs, 
A coarſe ignoble air, rendered yet more 
conſpicuous and more ſhocking by 
that inſolence ſo natural to the lows 
born, when taken out of their element, 
the dirt, made him at once her diſgrace 
and her deſpair. To do her juſtice; 
however, ſne omitted na pains, nor ex: 
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him. In order to qualify him eſpecially | 
for that poſt ſne had procured for him, 


and for which he was, by nature, fo 


totally unfit, that of director of the 
buildings and manufactures of France, 
ſne had ſent him to Italy, under pro- 


per inſtructors, to obtain an inſight 


into thoſe liberal arts and ſciences, 
which were to be under his direction. 
She took herſelf the trouble to tutor 
him, and endeavoured to inform him 
of ſome conception of the great objects 


of taſte. Buy all theſe inculcated leſſons 


could make, on that hard head of his, 
but a momentary impreſſion ; which, 


Hike the effect of rich manure on poor 
lands, foon periſhed, and left it to re- 


turn to its native barrennefs. His me- 
mory, like that of a parrot, ſerved him 


| Juſt to retain the jargon of a few 
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technical terms, which he often mif- 
applied, and which gave him; with 
thoſe who knew as little of the matter 
as himſelf, an air of being a con- 
noiſſeur. There are at Paris many 


real judges, and admirable artiſts j but 


as power and fortune always find flat- 
terers, many of acknowledged taſte 
and talents did not diſdain to pay him 
an intereſted court; ſome of them 


even gave up to him, the honor of de- 


ſigns and plans, which they themſelves 
had ſuggeſted to him. This was, for 
example, the caſe of the repairs, and. 


of the finiſhing the front of the Louvre; 
the merit of which, was currently at- 
tributed to him, though, in fact, he 
had no other claim than his not re- 


jecting what by the bye, he durſt not 
reject, his ſiſter's recommendation of 
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an able artiſt's ſcheme of the work. It 
was alſo owing to this deference of his 


to the marchioneſs, that, his choice of 
perſons of talents for employs, in his 
department, was generally, and not 
without reaſon, approved. Thus, by 
the help of borrowed lights, and of the 
reſpect at leaſt outwardly paid to favor, 
even where it makes, as it ofteneſt 
does, a bad choice, he became barely 


endurable. Nothing, however, could 


ever cure the native ſordidneſs of his 


avarice which was for ever breaking 


out, and epoſing his original mean- 
neſs. La Pompadour, who on the con- 
trary, though rapaciouſly fond of mo- 
ney, underſtood perfectly well, the art 
of occaſionally making ſacrifices of that 
cold, dirty, creeping paſſion, to parts 
of honor due to her projects for capti- 
vating the public opinion. 
H 4 
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It could not then be extremely 
pleaſing to the marchioneſs to find ſhe 
had a brother, in whom there was na- 


turally not the ſtuff to make a man; 


and whom, nevertheleſs, her vanity 
would not ſuffer her to abandon, or 
leave in that ſtate of mediocrity, which, 


had ſhe known what was really beſt, 


The would have preferred, for him. 
But nat content with ſetting him up 
for a laughing-ſtock, the deſire of be- 
ing the foundreſs of a family, as ſhe 
was herſelf paſt the hopes of iſſue, gave 
her the idea of procuring a wife for 
him. But this, at leaſt during her 
life, ſuffered invincible difficulties from 


her nicety of choice. It is true, 


that, among the indigent or unno- 


ticedd nobility, the might perhaps 


have eaſily found fome with whom the 


* 
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conſiderations of opulence and favor, 


might overcome' any repugnance to- 
ſuch a miſalliance. But that would. 
not ſatisfy la ' Pompadour's modeſt pre- 


tenſions. It muſt have been a family 
not only noble, but wealthy, and deco- 
rated with the higheſt orders, and 
greateſt offices in the ſtare; into Which 
ſhe would have vouchſafed to match 


her illuſtrious brother. Now ſuck | 
vere not quite ſo eaſily found, as ſhe- 
might imagine, Few of them would 
be tempted to incur ſo thorough a ridi- 


eule, as ſuch an alliance coutd not fail 


neee fo 


o 


chat he ſhould too long remain un- 


Mee leſt all rn A have 
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It is now high time to bring upon 
the ſtage an adventure which, for the 
ſingularity of ſome of its circumſtances, 
will hardly be pronounced void of 
entertainment. | | 
Some time after la Pompadour s in- 
firmity had made her, in à certain 
ſenſe, unapproachable to the king; 
his perſon, if not his heart, was conſi- 
dered as offering a vacancy. Among 
the fair ſex there appeared, on the 
ranks, a number of candidates for his 
election of the happy one to fill it. 
Nor were there wanting amongſt the 
courtiers, many who aſpired to the 
honor of n an ee 
object. | 

One of 9 competitars for this 
honorable ſervice, a young nobleman, 
produced to the king, as ſomething 


* 
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4 . worthy remark; a portrait in minuature 
1 procured for that purpoſe. It was 
p that of a young girl, beautiful beyond 
imagination. The falling in love with 
1 a picture is an incident worn ſo thread- 
bare, by its having been employed in 
4 thouſands of novels and romances, 
p that to ſay the king conceived any ſuch . 
g | paſſion at the bare ſight of the por- 
2 trait, would be giving this ſtory the 
4 air of fiction. It will not appear at 
aul iacredible, for him to have ſaid, on 
; conſidering the exquiſiteneſs of the fea- 
: tures, and the beauty of the com- 
: plexion, that it could be nothing but 


a fancy- picture, as he did not imagine 
that throughout all nature, there could 
be found its original. The nobleman 
alſured him, that the girl whoſe 1 0 


— 
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neſs the portrait preſented, was not on- 
ly exiſting, but not hard to be had. 

This piqued the king's curiofity, and 

perhaps, his defire. He ſaid he ſhould 
not be dorry to ſee her, if it was only 
to ſatisfy himſelf whether he was miſ- 
taken or not. This was hint enough 


to the nobleman, who immediately 


took care ſhe ſhould be brought to 
him. | 4 

The name of the vein rattan: 
who was ſcarce fourteen, was Murphy. 


She was born in France, but originally 
of Triſh extraction. The circumſtances: 


of her family muſt have been the loweſt: 
imaginable, ſince. her ſiſter actually 


ſerved for a model at the academy of 
painters, and herſelf had been deſigned 
to ſucceed her, in due time, in the 
fame employ 3 and, in the mean while, 


' * Rey —_ — * ä — ow. 
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Was actually in treaty with a manager 
of one of the theatres, to give her a 


chance of trying her talents under bis 


protection. 


The king at the ſi bt of her readily 


confeſſed, that her picture had done 
her leſs than juſtice. Her extreme 
beauty, the freſhneſs of a complexion, 
of which the compariſon to roſes would 


be a compliment to the rofe, her 
#prin oing-bloom, her infant-graces, the 
air of ſweet timidity natural to that 


age, and yet increaſed by the over- . 
powering ſenſe of his preſence, that 
Innocence he preſumed, and it is aſfur- 
ed, he found in her; all conſpired to 
Excite deſires, of which there was no 


neceſſity for one of his rank to languiſh 


an inſtant for the e of with. 
one of _ Lt. 
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He ſignified his pleaſure, and ſhe 
had been purpoſely brought to him, 
ready diſpoſed, and having had her cue 
to conform to it. Then it was that he 
enjoyed a feaſt of pure nature, a feaſt 
too good for a king. Since there are 
Jo few in that ſtation of life, but have 
their taſte too vitiated by all the falſe 
refinements of courts, to have even an 
idea of beauty's being exalted by ſim- 
plicity. Unhappy enough never to be 
acquainted. with truth in any thing, 
their whole life is one dull miſtake of 
falſity for her, and in nothing more 
than in their choice of miſtreſſes. In 
theſe how often do they take the 
groſſeſt art and deſign for pure love; 
the nauſeoufly affected airs acquired by 
education, for improved nature; and 
rich cloaths, jewels, paint, and all the 
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non-naturals of dreſs, for charms above 


thoſe exquiſite ones of naked nature 
We ſhall ſoon ſee that in the caſe of 


the young Murphy, this reflexion is 
not entirely an impertinent one. 
She was now become the king's lit- 


tle miſtreſs in form, the eſſential part 


of the ceremony having been conſum- 


mated. He had, however, no mind 


to produce her openly at his court, 


though, if beauty could give rank, ſhe 


might have diſputed precedence with 


an empreſs. He was not unaware of, 


nor perhaps above fearing, the raillery 


and ſneers, to which an air unpoliſh- 
ed, the natural | ſimplicity of her 
anſwers, and her childiſh ſtrangeneſs 
and admiration of every ching new to 
her, would probably expoſe her. Nei- 


ther could it be erpected, that e 


/ 
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| herſelf would not be unpleafingly daz- | 
| zled with fo ſudden a tranſition from 70 
the deepeſt obſcurity to the ſtrongeſt a 
glare of pomp and magnificenee. At 1 
courts there are many things to giddy 
the head, and but few to touch the 4 
heart. The privacy in which he pro- it 
poſed to keep his little novice, was 


i erke do her; © he thank - 
1 think fit afterwards to bring her into © 
| public life, the would by this means ; 
V1 be broke into it by more tolerable de- a 
1 grees. As to la Pompadour, it could 1 


| | not well be thought, circumſtanced as 
© things were between them, that he 
mould puſh his delicacy with regard to 
b her, to the length of laying himſelf un- 
1 der any conſtraint of concealment from 
her: yet that has been ſaid, and not 
without ſame grounds of reaſon, eſpe- 
cially with a juſt diſtinction of times. 


ne mo 
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The point was now to procure ſome 
thug retired place at hand, and conve- 
nient of acceſs to the king, here ſhe 
might be kept under the care of pro- 
per perſons. But A place accommo- 
dated to all theſe ends, was not eaſily 
to be found. His good friend la Pom—-— 


| | -padour, helped ie out in arg per- 
| Plexity. | 


As there was not a motion made, 
or a ſtep taken by the king, of which 
ſhe had not the earlieſt intelligence by 


her ſpies, and perſons of confidenee 


near his perſon, The was ſoon apprized 
of this new fancy. She could not but 


be prepared for ſome ſuch thing, and 


nothing was leſs fit to alarm her, than 
his thus picking out a raw unexpe- 
rienced girl for his amuſing himſelf 
wich her, in the way that ſhe herſelf 
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could not amuſe him. She had at 
leaſt nothing to apprehend from her 
purely on this head : ſo obvious was 


the fitneſs of this choice to calm any 


alarm of hers, at the king's engaging 
with another than herſelf, that it was 
by many believed to be of her own 
ſuggeſtion, and even management. 
But in this ſhe was wronged : ſhe 


had too much art and experience of 


things to contribute her miniſtry to 
the proviſion of a miſtreſs for him. 
The dilemma was plain. If he ſhould 
like her enough to attach himſelf to 
her, ſhe was ſupplanted. in courſe. If, 
on the other hand, his miſtreſs ſhould 
come to diſguſt him, he would have 
to. reproach her with the badneſs of 
her choice for him. Beſides, that it 
would have ſhewn too groſs, too inde- 
licate in her, to be active in ſuch a 
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procurement. On the whole, then, 


ſhe took a far better part ; ſhe made a 
merit to him, in her acquieſcence in 


his pleaſures, and of her readineſs, to 


promote them. 
Proceeding upon this plan, upon 


being acquainted with the king's em- 


barafſment, about getting a convenient 
place for his miſtreſs, ſhe took the firſt 
opportunity of relieving him from it, 


by the offer of a ſmall houſe, which was 


at her diſpoſal, and extremely well 


ſituated for the purpoſe. This was a 


ſolitary retreat, which had been built 
for herſelf, and was, together with its 
gardens, taken out of that part of the 
park of Verſailles, neareſt to the road 
of St. Germain's. This was another 
of the incroachments on the public, in 
her favor, that had given no ſmall 


* 
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offence, It was commonly called La 


Pompadour's Hermitage. Imagina- 
tion can hardly figure to itſelf a more 


delicious retreat. The moſtrural ſtyle 
was preſerved through every part of it. 
The houſe itſelf was a ſmall, unſhowy 
building, much in the manner of a 
farm-houſe, with a dairy behind it. 
Every thing for uſe or ornament of the 


inſide, expreſſed a ſweet neatneſs and a 


noble ſimplicity. No expence had 
been ſpared to embelliſh it, that could 


take place without prejudice to pro- 


priety. Every thing breathed a coun- 
Try-air. The paintings, all of the 


moſt maſterly hands, preſented nothing 
but gay landſcapes, paſtoral ſcenery, 


and country-revels on the green. Little 
images of ſwains and nymphs were 


properly interſperſed, with here and 
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there, for the contraſt-ſake, that of 
ſome hoary hermit. _ The apartments 
were furnifhed and hung with nothing 
but the fineſt and moſt lively colored 
Chiatz, that gave them a cool airy | 
look. 1 | TE 
The Gardens, without being laid out 
in frigidly ſymmetrized compartments, 
had nevertheleſs an imperceptible regu» 
lar variety. There was in one part of 
it a large boſquet of roſes, in the center 
of which ſtood a ſtatue of the God, of 
Love, finely executed. Here myrtles, 
there jeſſamins, offered their embower- 
ing ſhade. The. flower-plots, though 
ſeemingly without order, had each its 
particular kind, unconfounded with 
athers: jonquils, pinks, violets, tube- 
roſes, all at a. certain nearneſs, yielding, 
for their being thus unmixed, their | 
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reſpective odors, the more pure, and 
the more diſtinctly marked; which 
yet, at a little diſtance, blendingly 8 
united into one general fragrance, 
On each lide of the garden- door into 
the park, open arcades, circularly diſ-| 
poſed, and raiſed in ſtories over one 
another, formed two kind of amphi- 
theatres of flowers covering their ſur- 
face with a moſt beautiful variegation. 
Plats of verdure, a fine piece of water, | 
enlivened by ſwans in front of the 
houſe, walks of ever-greens, all found } 
a place, uncrouded, in this not very | 
extenſive ſpot. No beauty, in ſhort, 
was omitted, that Art could ſteal 
unobſerved into Nature. Nothing, in 
truth, was unnatural in this retreat, 
except the owner of it, La Pompadour 
herſelf, who, with a ridiculous and 
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ſurfeiting affectation, uſed to come, in 
receſs, here, in the ſtyle of a hens 
herdeſs of Arcadia, and give herſelf. 
the air of amuſing herſelf with country- | 
houſewifery, and playing the dairy- 
maid, by way, forſooth, of unbending 
from the fatigues of a court, and of 
forgetting, for a while, her preſent 

grandeur, as ſhe had long done her 
primitive littleneſs. But incapable as 
ſhe was of the ſimplicity of nature, it 
was ſpoiling the character of a millk- 


maid, for her to affect it. 
Jo this retreat, ſo far preferable, i in 


point of true taſte, to the pompous 


| palace of Verſailles, where true plea- | 


ſure is loſt in a croud of falſe ones, or 


catches its death of cold in an uncom- g 5 


fortable vaſtneſs of apartments, was 
the young Murphy brought; a figure 


1688 ru Li OH 
and character mueh more congenial 
to the ſpirit of the place than the 
owner, who had juſt quitted it for the 
time. The truſty Le Bel, manager in 
chief of this, not the leaſt important, 
branch of the royal amuſements, had 
fo diſpoſed matters, that the king was 
introduced to her, in the character of 
a private gentleman, in a ſmall em- 
ploy ment about the court; and, as he 
bad taken care to be aſſured, that ſhe 
had never ſeen him befote, this eaſily 
paſſed upon a ra unexperienced girl. 
It has been juſtly obſerved by a great 
maſter of the art of love, that love and 
majeſty: rarely agree: on the truth of 
which. it may fairly be preſumed, that the 
king's pleaſure did not ſuffes by chis in- 
nocent deception. Every thiogchaving 
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ſorted to her at his hours of conve- 
niency or deſire; while ſhe underſtood: 
the intervals to be filled up in his at- 
tendance, and on the duties of his poſt. 
In this bower of bliſs, under the ſhade 
of privacy, adding yet a poignancy to 
enjoyment, he paſſed minutes, he might 
have juſtly called the moſt voluptuous 
of his life, if he had had the taſte 
to ſet a juſt value on his happineſs. 
But a long uſe of the feveriſſi high 
diet of made ſauces, à la Pompadour, 
| had furred his palate, and ſpoiled his 
reliſh: for this plain, more wholſome, 
and infinitely better taſted diſnmn. 
Not but wit may claim great conſi- 
deration, even where youth and beauty 
may have declined, or not exiſt in a: 
very ſuperior degree: but then it: 
muſt be on this condition, that 
ä CLE 
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ſuch wit ſhould not be, as it too often 
is, miſchievous or dangerouſly employ- 
ed, and thus become rather a reproach 
than a merit; while ſo delicious a 
creature as the young Murphy needed 
no more of its ſeafoning, than would 
juſt defend her from inſipidity. For 
at her age, ſhe could, properly ſpeak- 
ing, only give the hope of wit, and 
that ſhe did give, being remarkably 
ſprightly, and quick of apprehenſion. | 
Compare her then in imagination, with 
la Pompadour, and her whole ſyſtem | 
of faded attractions, and only the more 
- forbidding for that rankneſs of artifice} 
which obtained her the king's prefe- 
rence; and it will not be hard to pro- 
nounce on which of the two objects, 
_ the choice of a man of taſte would fall. 

The exquiſite beauty! of this young 
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creature, her florid bloom, her artleſs 
innocence, her native ingenuity, all 
thoſe points, ſo captivating and en- 
dearing to a truly refined voluptuary, 
who would have found an additional 
pleaſure in trying to form and qualify _ 
her for more than one ſort of conver- 
ſation, were loſt upon one inſenſible to 
the charms of unadulterated nature, 
from his having ſo long been a captive 
to the enchantment of art. An en- 
chantment he had not, it feems, the 
power to break. For la Pompadour's 
favor, fo far from ſuffering any decline, 
ſeemed rather to gather ſuch ſtrength 


from incidents of this kind, which did 


not in the leaſt interfere / with the 

aſcendancy ſhe had gained over him, 
rather rendered her. the more ſecure, 
from his 5 himſelf obliged to 
12 
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redouble his regard and "ah not only 
to quiet any apprehenſion | ſhe. might 
Aave from theſe tranſient, gallantries, 
in which his heart had no concern, 
but alſo to recompence her for the 
eaſe and conveniency he found in 
having her for a confidente, and OCca- 
ſional aſſiſtant in them. | 3 

He had continued, for ſome time, 
his viſits to his little miſtreſs, withour 
her ever dreaming. of the quality of 
her lover, when, one day, a print, 
which bore a ſtriking reſemblance to his 
majeſty, happening to be brought her, f 
juſt , before he paid her a viſit, ſhe | 
5 could not help. obſerving the likeneſs, 
.and, probably without any ſuſpicion, of 
the reality, and from purely a ſenti- 
ment of. the heart, told him, 6 the was 


wy 


25 ſure the ag 0 muſt be a very Pretty 
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4 man, he was ſo like Ain ſhe loved. 
At this, he could not refrain from 
filing ! in a manner that did not fail to 
open her eyes; and, Whether he was 
ſuperiorly pleaſed with the artleſs com- 
pliment paid-ro' his perſon, or being 
weary of the character he thought 
he no longer needed, he might be pres 
vailed on by the curioſity of ſeeing 
how the diſcovery would be taken by 
her, he dropped, at once, the e 
and confeſſed the monar cht. 
This ſ udden revelation, rather fright 
ened than pleaſed her; it overcame her 
ſo, that it was with great difficulty 
ke recovered her ſpirits, and, prevail- 
ed on her to familiarize herſelf 'with 
his change of character; a change, 
from which, 5 advantage ac- 
1 i Ag bo 13 N 
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crued to vanity, was ſo much loſt te 
love. 5 
After this, her ſequeſtration from 
her friends; which had been contrived, 
under cover of plauſible pretexts, be- 
gan to be ſomewhat relaxed; but ſhe 
was till kept, in ſuch a ſtate of reſerve, 
that very few indeed of the ladies of 
court, had admittance to her; and 
even thoſe few, ſo dangerous are all 
court connexions, ſhe could not ſee 
with impunity, as the reader willobſerve 
by the following inſtance, in which the 
king gave ſo ſhining a proof of his 
ſuperior attachment to la Pompadour. 
In one of his hours of dalliance with | 


his new miſtreſs, and in the conſe- 


quent ſpirit of familiarity, ſo natural 
on ſuch an intimacy, ſhe aſked him 
archly, “ how matters ſtood between 


Shim and his old woman.“ 
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The 
king, enraged at theſe words, which he 
knew could not be the child's own, 
frowned, bit his lips, and, [looking 
fternly at her, commanded her to tell 
him who it was that had ſer her on to 
talk to him in that ſtrain, The poor 
girl, frightened out of her wits at the 
air ſhe ſaw him put on, 'threw herſelf 
at his feet, and without heſitation gave 
up the perſon 1 * tutored her Dp: 
that effect. | 

It was a eech EE Ades 
who had long lived on the terms of 
the moſt unreſerved familiarity and 
confidence with la Pompadour. But 
female friendſhips, eſpecially at court, 
were never of a very durable nature. 


Certain points of pique and paſſion 


had for ſome time diſunited them. 
14 
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The marchioneſs, who had cultivated 


zan acquaintance with the young 


Murphy, perhaps, only out of compli- 
ment to the king, began to think of 
turning it to the account of her animo- 
ity againſt la Pompadour. In this 
view, to place her in a ridiculous point 
of light to the king, and the ſtronger 


for that natural air of truth in the 


mouth of a child, ſhe ſuggeſted to the 
girl thoſe words, which: ſhe repeated 
in the innocence of her heart, and all 
quite unaware of the conſequences of 


this pernicious counſel. - One and the 


frit of them was, that the king, in- 
cenſed beyond meaſure, immediately 
baniſhed madam dEſtrades to ** 
eſtate in the country. 


As to the young 3 ba had 


probably too much juſtice, not to 
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make due allowance for the ſumplicity 
of her age, and inexperience, having 
been, inſtrumentally to another's de- 
ſigns, betrayed into giving him the 
offence he had taken. 

But as her merely perſonal compa 
7 the enjoyment of it, now palled by 
repetition, ſtood as nothing in the 
balance againſt the habitual paſſion 
and taſte he had retained for la Pom- 
padour; if this incident was not the 


| occalion, it was at leaſt the epoch, of 
his reſolution to part with her; a reſo- 


lution that was haſtened by the cir - 
cumſtance of her being with child by 
bim. This will indeed ſound ſtrange 
to ſuch as may not know his diſlike of 
having natural children, who ſhould 
take name and rank from that claim 
of Pirth.. This averſion was founded. 


Is. 
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on what he knew” of the troubles 


which, in his minority, had been ex- 
cited on occaſion of the pretenſions of 
the natural ſons 'of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. In order to prevent the like, 


and of diſembaraſſing himſelf of a miſ- 


treſs grown indifferent to bim, he gave 
orders that a match ſhould be provided 
for her. In this there was little or no 


difficulty. The great point was, how to 


prevail on the diſcarded fair one ta 


quit her apartments, without ſuch | 


violence as would have ſhocked the 
King's good · nature to have uſed” to- 
wards her. She ſincerely loved him, 
and on the intimation of the order for 
her removal, though fignified to her 
with all imaginable tenderneſs, ſhe: fell 
into fits; nor when recovered, talked 
of any thing but the deſtroying herſelf, 
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or, at leaft, of not ſarviving the 


eruelty of this propoſed ſeparation. In 


fort, it required all Le BePs art, ma- 
nagement, and rhetoric, to footh her 


defpair, and to reconcile her to the 
neceſſity of reſigning her pretenfions 
ro any longer Ray at court. He talked 


reaſon to her; but when did ever love 


hearken to reaſon? It was lefs then 


to the power of his arguments, leſs to 


the power of authority, than to the 


power of her own love over her, that 


the yielded, being made to underſtand; 


_ that this removal was the pleaſure of 


im ſhe loved, and that ſhe would for- 
feit his regard for ever, if ſhe did not 
implicitly ſubmit to the injunctions 


which ſuperior conſiderations obliged © 
_ him to lay on her. She obeyed then 


with reluctance, but ſhe obeyed; and 
16 
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the king s intention being * ſoon 
procured. a huſband . for her, who, 
though a man of quality, was uneaſy 
enough. 1 in, his fortune, to overlook the 
flur of ſuch an alliance, in conſideration 
of the. great advantages it brought 
with it; an ample ſettlement, on the 
wife, and the child with which ſhe 
was pregnant, and to which: he was to 
paſs for the father, and the future in- 
tereſt he might reaſonably. preſume 
from that. circumſtance. One of the 
conditions of the match was, it ſeems, 
that he ſhould keep her in the country 
and not ſuffer her to come near the 
court... But if they. were capable. of 
making juſt eſtimates of things, this 
was an addition to the favor. 20 
This reſtraint was, however, ſome 


C 


time afrerwards ſo taken off, that they 
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were permitted to come to n and 
even to reſide thermmee .. 
Thus ended the 1 of the fair 


Murphy, in. which there was ſo much 
more of pleaſure than of dignity, while 


the lowneſs of: the object could hardly 


be ſaid to have afforded the marz 
chioneſs a triumph. Her influence was 


felt by much higher perſonages. She 
had taken a pique againſt the marſhal 
q Etrẽes, and was determined to ſatisfy 
it at any rate. In the bottom of her 
heart ſhe deteſted the marſhal Richlieu; 


not only from being ſenſible that he 


did himſelf the honor of moſt perfectly 
delpiſing her, but for his being a kind 
of aſſociate with her in the king's 


favor, from his competition with her 


in ſchemes for amuſing him. The 
conſideration, however, of the ſuperior 
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ſervice or miſchief they were capable 
of doing one another, engaged theny to 
preſerve fair appearances of mutual re- 
gard, and even of friendſhip to each 
I! bere had exiſted for ſome time 
this league of intereſts, and now the 
| hatred on one fide, and the jealoufy of 
profeſſion on the other, of boch which 
the marſhal] &Etrtes was the object, 
became another center of union to 
them. The conſequence of which it is 
prabable, 'was the recall of the marſhal 
dEtrees, when in full career of victory 
and its conſequences; and the ſubſtitu- 
tion of Richelieu, who loſt all the 
ground that the other had won: 
It has been ſaid, that la Pompadour, 
received collaterally another retribution 


from this. laſt general, in gratitude for 


b 
to 
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his promotion; a retribution at leaſt as 
agreeable to her paſſion of avarice, as 
the other point was to her vindictive- 
neſs: that was, in his connivance at 
the traffic ſhe made of her influence in 
the naming forrage · contracters, ſuper- 


and other jobs for the army, which 
were conſtantly given, not to thoſe the 


| fitteſt for the ſervice, but to thoſe who | 


gave her the moſt money. oy 
The following: ſcene: is ee 
tributted to d Etrees, after his return to 


court, on quitting the command of the 


army in Germany. The king could 
not well refuſe a general of ſo much 
merit, a gracious reception. He inti- 
mated however to him, that he ſhould 

take it well if he would ſee la Pompa- 
dour. The marſhal * and 
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_ waited on her. She had ſet her face; or 


the occaſion, to a moſt: placid. air of 
graciouſneſs with all the falſity: ſhe 
could command. He made her a re- 


ſpectful bow, and the following ſpeech: 


& T' come, madam, by the king m. 
5 S my 


“ maſter's command, to pay you my 


reſpects. I know perfectly well, the 
< nature of your ſentiments towards 


me; but I rely too much on the 


<« king's juſtice to be afraid of them.“ 


With theſe words, which he left her to 


digeſt as ſhe might, he withdrew, with- 
out waiting for her anſwer. 


But, beſides the ſacrifices of ſo ROY | 


a general, in ſo critical a conjuncture, 
to a miſtreſs,” ſhe alſo enjoyed that of 
one of the head miniſters of the king- 
dom. This was monſieur 1 — 
ſecretary of ſtate... TUIRT O80 4 od 
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When that execrable attempt was 
made on the King's life by Damiens, 
who could not be too ſeverely puniſned, 
if he committed it in his ſenſes; nor, 
in all humanity and even juſtice, too 
much pitied, nor too readily: pardoned, 
if it was merely owing to the deep miſ- 
fortune of his wanting them; the 
wound he had given was, at firſt, ima- 
gined to have more danger than appear- 
ed on examination. The king's death 
was expected by the whole court, and 
by himſelf. It is eaſy to conceive what 
emotions ſuch an accident muſt excite. 
The marchioneſs was, juſt at that time, 
at Trianon, giving orders for an enter- 
tainment, for his reception, and had 
with her a great many of the court, of 


both ſexes. The news being brought 


to her of the horrid aſſaſſination, with 
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1 che aſſurance of its being effectual, 


threw her into a fit. This misfortune 
plucked off the courtiers maſk, with ſo. 
quick a hand, that of all the circle ſo 
numerous, but a few inſtants before, 
ſhe did not, at her recovery. out of her 


fit, find one ſoul left, except the prince | 
de Soubize, The fummer-flies were 
all fled. He alone, amidft this general I 

deſertian, had the courage: to ſtay to 
comfort her, and to aſſure her of an 


attachment, proof n every Inſult 
of fortune. 


In the firſt moments of her a 
diſtraction, ſhe was for inſtantly leaving 
France, to avoid the perſecution and 
indlignities, thoſe enemies, who, having 
never wanted the inclination, would 
now have the power with the will of 
teſenting upon her. In this terrible 
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dilemma, monſieur de Soubize gave 
her better advice than fear had done, 
which is ever but a bad counſellor. 
He exhorted her, by all means, to ſtay 
and face the event whatever it ſnould 
be. While there was life in the 


Ko king, there were {till hopes.: that no 


de way of loling a game was worſe 


| © than deſparately throwing it up.“ 


In. ſhort, what with his perſuaſions, 
what with ſome. recovery of her ſpirits, 
from their firſt ſhock and depreſſion, 
ſhe was prevailed on to riſk, her ſtay ; 


* while the prince, together with madam | 


de Baſchi, her fiſter-in-law, took upon 
them to order all matters for her, as 
well as the emergency would permit, 
and to prepare every thing for the 


worſt that could happen. This was a 


ſervice, the friendlineſs of which, at 
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of gratitude,' to look on the prince as 


then ſhe did; and, as it was natural to ſu 
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ſuch a time, and amidſt ſuch a croud 
of contrary examples, had doubtleſs a 


great merit to the marchioneſs, and 
engaged her, independently of the duty 


a ſtedfaſt friend, which is not, eſpe- t 
cially at courts, nor indeed any where, an 
a character to be eaſily met with. Stay be 


think that la Pompadour would, on de 
this occaſion, not fail of flying to ex- © 
preſs her concern for his majeſty, there | * 
0 
\ 
1 
( 


was a powerful party formed to forbid 


her the preſence. The biſhop who at. 
tended the king, urged it as a matte? 


of conſcience. D' Argenſon indulged 


his private ſentiments in ſtrongly ſe- 
conding him. La Pompadour in courſe 
preſents herſelf at the chamber- door, 
and has the mortification to have it 
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ſhut in her face. It was a great pity. 
The courtiers loſt, by this repulſe, 
one of the moſt compleatly theatrical 
ſcenes chat ever could be acted. Ima- 
gination, with all its powers in the pic- 
tureſque ſtrain, can hardly form to itſelf 
any thing ſo high as the reality, had it 
been admitted, would probably have 
ſubſcribed. The tragic tone, the at- 
tempt ; at dignity 3 in diſtreſs, the tender 
terrors, the grief too mighty for ut- 
terance, or only vented in broken ex- 
clamations, were all a rich diverſion of 


which the court was by this meang 


cruelly deprived. She herſelf. being 
bitterly diſappointed of the. diſplay of 
thoſe airs, was, forced to {wallow the 
affront thus publickly. put upon her, 
tho with a ſtomach, it may be 1 imaginy 
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As the danger of the nd kad, 
however, been rather meaſured by the 


importance of the perſon, than by its 
reallity, all alarm for its being fatal | 


ceaſed the very next day; and in two 
or three more, the king,” thoroughly 
recovered, ſaw company, and reſumed 


his uſual ſyſtem of life. One of his 


firſt viſits was to la Pompadour, who 
received him all in tears, with a coun- 
tenance aptly compoſed for the impref- 
ſion ſhe had meditated. To her com- 
pliments on his recovery, ſucceeded 
the moſt pathetic expoſtulation with 
him, for the treatment ſhe had met 
with. She concluded with obſerving 
to him, That ſince ſhe found ſhe 
* was to be debarred from perſonal 
<* attendance on him, when is was 
<* moſt her duty to pay it, and him» 


1 
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& {elf had moſt oocaſion for it, it was 


better for her to withdraw in time, 
and deprive her enemies of the malig - 
| * nant joy f-elſezing dere, 


e indignity. = 
This threat of: wichdeewing; mtcly 
made by women in her ſituation, but 


| when they are ſure of not being taken 
at their word, had its full effect on the 


king. Determined to give her all the 
ſatisfaction | ſhe could require, and 
much more than ſhe ought to have re- 


quired; he baniſhed from court the 


frupulous biſhop, and three or ſour 
more of the courtiers, ho had moſt 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in oppoſing 
her entrance. D'Argenſon, he diſmiſ- 


ſed from his employments, without 
any mitigation of his diſgrace. For the 
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any, ſince the young marquiſs de 
Paulmy [ Argenſon, he was ſatis Gs d, 


obſerved another ſort of conduct to- 


wards la Pompadour, than the uncle, 


who had long made open profeſſion 
of deteſting her; ſentiments which ſhe 
moſt cordially returned, and did not 


flip this opportunity of gratifying. 


Paulmy d' Argenſon, however, did 


not hold his poſts long after his 
uncle. He was (in the year 1758) 


driven out of power by the force of 


conjectures, on his having ſerved la 


Pompadour but too effectually in her 
ſchemes againſt the ' marſhal:d*Etrees. 


Hier favor could no longer ſave him. 
So true it is, that when one's affairs 


are put on ſo irregular a footing, as ſuch 
a woman's whim, every thing becomes 


precarious. Thwarting her brings dif- 
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grace; humoring her does the ſame, 
from the conſequences being thrown 


not upon her, but on him who 
humors her. This laſt was the young 
dP Argenſon's caſe, who, together with 
Rouille, another miniſter, having, in 
compliance to la Pompadour, aided 
and abetted the Maillebois in their 
combinations againſt marſhall d'Etrees ; 
who on clearing himſelf ſo nobly as he 
did, were forced to be ſacrificed to that 
juſt clamour and reſentment of the 
public, with which even deſpotiſm it- 
ſelf is ſometimes obliged to tem enen 
and keep meaſure. 

But, what occaſioned the moſt ſut⸗ 
priſe was, monſieur de Machault, 
keeper of the ſeals, going out of power 
at the ſame time, and, I think, the ſame 
day, as the elder D'Argenſon. F or 
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Machault was at the head of a party 


directly oppoſite to him, and was known 


to be devoted to la Pompadour. It 


is true, that he had repreſented, with 
ſome warmth, againſt the exceſſive ex- 
pences of the king, eſpecially in his 
petits-ſoupers, or what are called the 
pleaſure apartments. For as to the 
charges of the grand couvert, or public 
meals, they cannot exceed, being re- 
gulated by a ſtanding. order. So frivo- 
lous a pretext, however, for his diſmiſ- 
ſion, as that of the king and la Pom- 
padour, or la Pompadour and the 
king's,” having taken offence at the 
liberty of his remonſtrances on this oc- 
caſion, could hardly have been receiv- 
ed at all, if it had not been given out 
with an air of myſtery. and acquaint- 
ance with the ſecrets of the court. 


„*** 
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But thoſe accuſtomed to penetrate 
deeper than the ſurface of things, par- 
ticularly with reſpect to courts, fancied 
they ſaw, in this ſo apparent incon- 
ſiſtent a co- incidence of diſgraces, the 
continuance and even the proof of a 
policy conſtantly attributed to la Pom- 
padour. Perhaps their conjecture was 
over- refined. If fo, thoſe who know 
better, will have a right to laugh at and 
explode it. The ground of it is, how 
ever, ſo curious, and paints ſo ſtrong- 


| ly part of the French character, that, 
{ let the inferences be true or falſe, as to 


la Pompadour, it cannot be ſuppreſſed 

to ſo much advantage as ſtatee. 

There can be few, who have not 

heard of the differences between the 

clergy and the parliament of Paris. 

But it may not perhaps be ſo univerſally 
e K 2 
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underſtood, that the matter of diſpute 
is frivolous beyond imagination: be- 
yond what one could ever ſuſpect the 
French themſelves, with all their turn 
for. trifling, of treating ſeriouſly. 
Swift's celebrated controverſy between 
the big Indians and the little Endians, 
in Lilliput, turned upon a point, 
literally ſpeaking, of incomparably 
more importance. The aſcertainment 
whether an egg had better be broke at 
the great or ſmall end is, after all, of 
ſome little utility to mankind, and falls 
at leaſt within the ſenſes. But thoſe 


points of religious metaphyſics, broach- 


ed at firſt by one Janſenius, and ſince 
his death made the foundation of a 


ſpiritual and temporal ſchiſm in France, 


beſides their perfect inſignificance and 
ridiculouſneſs, which are by their very 
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nature eternally undeterminable by all 
human judgment; he who gave birth 
to them, the clergy that oppoſed them, 
the parliament that favoured them 5 
muſt have been, are, and muſt for 
ever be, all equally and neceſſarily in a 
profound ignorance of the fight of 
either ſide of the queſtion; and, if they 
were decided, would not contribute the 
value of a pin's point to the quiet and 
happineſs of mankind, whom they are 
in the mean time ſuffered to diſturb. 

The Jeſuits, who conſtantly affect 
che moſt blind obedience to the Roman 
ſee, had taken the lead of the oppo- 
ſition to the Janſeniſts, whoſe tenets 
in ſome points were as falſe as their own 
in many others. As to the doctrinal 
difference, the leſs conſiderable it was, 
the greater the rage of diſſention, which 
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is always the caſe in theological diſ- 
putes. The more two fects reſemble 
one another, the fiercer their enmity, 
as the hatred of brothers is extreme. 
Thus, it is the governing principle of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion, to deſtroy all 
its neareſt relations to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; and thus that inconſiſtent un- 


natural policy of the Great Turk to 
ſtrangle all his brothers, that he may] 
have no competitors for his deſpotiſm 


to fear. 


This appearance of the Jeſuits, 
taking part ſo violently againſt the 
Janſeniſts, did thoſe laſt no diſſervices 
with the parliament, who, at bottom, | 


moſt probably deſpiſe them both; its 
intervention had then much the ad- 
vantage in point of juſtice, fince its 
activity was employed to relieve the 


people from the tyranny of the clergy, 
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obſtinately bent on cramming the bull 


Unigenitus down their carping throats. 
But even that activity, laudable as it 
ſtands in its motives, might perhaps 
have been better employed, if, inſtead 
of taking for its object thoſe certifi- 
cates of Anti-Janſeniſm, exacted from 


| dying perſons (a tyranny that from its 


great abſurdity and ſenſeleſſneſs muſt 
ſoon have ceaſed of itſelf) the parlia- , 
ment had exerted itſelf againft the 
court's over-whelming the ſubject with 
accumulated taxes and impoſts, and 
not have loſt fight of a ſubſtance, to 
run a ſhadow-hunting, . 

In the actual ſtate of things, it was 


natural for both parties to look up to 
the king, as capable of giving great 


weight to which-ever ſide he ſhould 


chuſe, although the clergy does not 
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acknowledge him for its judge. That 


prerogative of judging» is, it ſeems, 
ſpecially reſerved for ſome little dirty 


Italian prieſt, who, from his being 
canonically ſuperanuated enough to be 


exalted to the papal chair, is conſe- 


quently ofteneſt a dotard. Now, 


imagine, who can, ſo exquiſite a jeſt, 
as that of a ſilly old man's fulminating 


from that mock-altitude, his claim to 
infallibility, that great . prerogative, 
which is ſo uncommunicably reſerved 
to God! A claim, which, with many 
others of his ſcarce leſs impudently 
mad, are only fit to be dated from 
Bedlam, and can paſs but on: thoſe 
who are duly qualified for an hoſpital 
of 1deots. - aft 

And, to ſay the mocks even in the 
countries ſubject to the Popiſn ſuper- 
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ſition, thoſe once tremendous thunders 


of the vatican, have been reduced to 
little more than ſquibs and crackers, 


only fit to frighten old women and 
children. Who then would not pity 


poor Rezzonico cramming {weetmeats 


.all day, and crying over the fad ern 
of the church? 


But whatever were the benin | 


the papal influence of France, ftill 


much depended on the king's declar- 


ing himſelf; and ſince ſo much did 
depend upon it, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that he was not a little em- 
baraſſed about the part he ſhould take. 


If he ſhould ſuffer the clergy to de- 


.preſs' the parliament, there was to be 


feared, that, dropping its idle object 
of contention, the parliament would, 


if but out of reſentment, recur to a 
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much more proper and important con- 
ſideration, the expediency of lighten- 
ing the burden of the people devoured 
by taxes and exactions. That parha- 
ment has not, it 1s true, the authority, 
the dignity, nor the weight of the 
Britiſh one; but ſtill the very name of 
parliament carries with it, in that coun- 
try, where its priviledges are ſo miſer- 
ably abridged, ſome thing in the ſound, 
favourable to the ſubject. The verifi- 
cation of the Burſal edicts iſſued by the 
court, which is held a neceſſary form, 
though but a form, and the right of 
remonſtrance ſtill continued to the par- 
liament, are circumſtances that, joined 
to its credit with the people, do not 
ſuffer its ſentiments to be entirely in- 
ſignificant. 
If, on the other hand, the king, by 
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too ſignal a partiality, ſhould give way 
to the parliament's reducing the clergy 
to order, he would have to apprehend + 
the diſaffection and even revolt of that 
formidable body, whoſe influence is 
well known over the maſs of the 
people; which, though it might be 
inſtinctively averſe to the clergy's tri- 
umphing over the parliament, would 
not be the leſs apt, on any appearance 
of its being perſecuted, to take fire 
from its incendiaries and break out into 
eee blaze. Religion is in dan- 

ger, would be the alarming cry; 
45 what is reaſon oppoſed to the "OY 
of excited ſuperſtition ? 

Beſides that, as the king's great object 
was to get money from both ſides, cler- 
gy and laity, the too much diſobliging 
of either might, in the conſequences, 


weaken his own power over both. 
K 6 
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Evident as this dilemma was, he 
muſt, in courſe, be under great per- 
plexity how to act. It was reſerved for 
the ſuperior ſubtilty and artifice of la 
Pompadour to reiieve him: at leaſt ſne 
had the credit of it. Her counſel was, 
that, the poſition of things conſidered, 
the king ſhould by temporizing with 


both parties, ſuffer neither to prepon- 
derate, but occaſionally throw the 


weight of his influence into the light 
ſcale: that, in the mean time, he 
ſhould take care to leave them, their 
bone of Janſeniſm to groul over at one 
another, and amuſe themſelves. | 

This laſt clauſe of the advice was 
calculated to make any ſtroke of autho- 
rity, that the king ſhould occaſionally 
interpoſe, paſs currently for belonging 
to the bottom of the diſpute itſelf, if, 
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in ſuch a chimera, it can be ſaid to 
have a bottom. The effe& propoſed, 
as unconſequential as it was to the 
general knowledge, not only of its be- 
ing a mere amuſement, but of the mo- 
tives of the court for keeping it up, 
did not the leſs enſue. The wonder 
would have been if it had not, to thoſe 
who know the nature of -party-rage to 
be the ſame every where, always the 
more tenacious of its object in propor- 
tion to the triflingneſs of it, to which 
it ſo often has not the excuſe of being 
blind, or of not being ſenſible of the 
exiſtence of infinitely more important 
calls for attention, which are ruinouſly 
neglected for it. ET, 

That la Pompadour was the au- 
thoreſs of this policy of a neutrality, 
there is great reaſon to believe: but 


| 
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that the ſpirit of it was purſued is cer- 
tain. On one ſide, the parliament, on 
the other, the archbiſhop of Paris, 
exiled in their turns, with many other 
incidents of the like nature, in the 
courſe of the conteſt, plainly prove, 


that the king adopted, in practice, this 


trimming plan. But nothing made it 
more clear, nor the ſhare of la Pompa- 


dour in it more ſuſpected, than the diſ- 


miſſion of her favourite Machault, 
preciſely at the time that d' Argenſon 


was ſacrificed to her. D*Argenſon, as 
has been obſerved, was held to be the- 


head of the clergy's party, Machault 
that of the parliament's. That the 
clergy ſhould not take too much um- 


brage at the diſgrace of its champion; 


the king ſtill proceeding in the charac- 


ter he had choſen of ballance-maſter, 
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might think himſelf, by way of com- 
promiſe, and to quiet ſuſpicions, ob- 
liged to part with a miniſter obnoxious 


to that body on account of his favoring 


the cauſe of the parliament. Not that 


this diſmiſſion would probably have 
taken place, without la Pompadour's 


conſent ; but ſhe made, it feems, no 
ſcruple of ſacrificing a friend, rather 


than loſe her revenge on an enemy: 
ſince one could not be done without 


the other, or, at leaſt, without too 


much violating that political ſyſtem of 


neutrality, ſhe 1s ſuppoſed to have her- 
ſelf ſuggeſted. p. 
The difference however of the treat- 
ment of the miniſters, manifeſted 
clearly enough, the difference of the 
motives on which they were difplaced. 


P' Argenſon had his poſt, without any 
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ſoftening circumſtances, taken from 
him, yet fell very little pitied. His 
being a ſtiff, auſtere charaRer, both in 
ſpeculation and practice, and a great 
zealot for deſpotiſm, the people in ge- 


neral were not much diſpleaſed that he 


ſhould feel a ſtroke of it, though he 
was known to hate la Pompadour. 
Machault had a large penſion, and, 
as they term it, all the honors of war 
granted him. Being much the honeſter 
man of the too, he was the more re- 
gretted, and his appearance on the po- 
pular ſide, that of the parliament, 
atoned in ſome meaſure for his com- 
plaiſance to the king's miſtreſs. | 
In the mean time, the conſequence 
to la Pompadour of her being imagined 
to have given the king this advice, 
with reſpect to the two parties, was, 
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what was naturally expected would be, 


the deteſtation of both. Both felt that, 


by this means, they were made the 


tools of her ambition, without her hav- 
ing, beyond that, the leaſt concern or 
regard for either. But even the 


neutrals and well -wiſhers, in general, 


to their king and country, did not ex- 


tremely admire the plan itſelf. They 


found in it more of the female cunning 


than of manly prudence. They allow- 


ed it was well enough calculated to 
ſerve a preſent purpoſe of fleecing the 
people, with more facility to the court, 
but thought it a dangerous palliation, 
which not curing the evil, left it to 
gather more force, with time, in its in- 
ward fermentation. It appeared be- 
ſides a kind of - proftitution of the 


| ſovereign power to pecuniary views, 
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the delaying to reſtore authoritatively 
a peace that could not too ſoon have 
been procured between the contending 
parties, if the tranquillity of the ſub- 
jects had been as dear to the king as 
their money. It was, in fact, a kind 
of craft not much ſuperior, in point of 


dignity, to a petty-fogger's nurſing a a 
Etigation for the fake of his gain by 


9 

But if Machault was given up, from 
a point of policy; the cardinal Bernis 
was ſacrificed out of a point of reſent- 
merit. He was eſpecially the creature 
of her favor. Originally a gentleman 
of little or no fortune, he had taken to 
the church, as in thoſe cireumftances 


is commonly practiſed in France and 


elſewhere, rather as a temporal, than 
a ſpiritual reſource. Upon this plan he 
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ly | came to Paris, where, in the linſey- 
woolſey character of an abbot, he cir- 
'S | culated his very agreeable perſon a- 
mong the toilets of that capital. That 
as of madam d' Eſtiolles, afterwards la 
Pompadour, had, among others, not 
eſcaped him, and nothing is more pro- 
oj bable than that he might have deſigns 


& upon her : But gallantry was, to do 

her juſtice, conſtitutionally not her 
1 foible; ſhe was ſenſible to little elſe 
: 


but vanity and ambition. Yet, as wo- 
men, though they may be indiſpoſed to 
any returns of love, are hardly ever 


heartily angry with the perſon on whom 
their charms have made an impreſſion, 

ſhe was not diſpleaſed at the aſſiduities | 
of the abbot. She reliſhed his little 
verſes, and even took leſſons of poetry 
from him; as far as a ſonnet, an 
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epigram, or a madrigal. Even her 
vanity too found her account in the 
diſtinguiſhed court, paid her by a man 
of his wit, pleaſantry and figure. 
When ſhe came into all her plenitude 
of power, it was eaſy for her to ſee 
that the more creatures ſhe could col- 
lect round her, and on whoſe devotion 
to her ſhe might depend, the more 
command ſhe would have of affairs, by 
the means of ſuch truſty inſtruments. 
Among the friends of her inferior 
fortune, ſhe remembered the abbot Ber- 
nis; and, in the haſte to communicate 
to him the power ſhe wanted to be ex- 
cited, for her ſervice, and at her diſcre- 
tion, ſhe procured for him the moſt 
rapid promotion. Poſts, titles, honors, 
lucrative dignities, were accumulated 
on his head, in fo little a time, that it 
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was natural enough to conclude that 


fruit gathered ſo green could hardly 


become good or keep ſo. Embaſſador 
to Venice, plenipotentiary for the 
treaty of Verſailles, miniſter of ſtate, 
knight of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and cardinal; all this, formed for him, 
ſo ſtupendous a riſe in the ſtate, as 
created, in the public, a ſuſpicion of 
warmer motives than political ones for 
ſuch an exertion of the marchioneſs to 
influence in his favor. Many plea- 
ſantries, both in proſe and verſe, were 
publiſhed, in conſequence of this idea, 
be it repeated here, though, probably 
a falſe one. Certain it is, that no ſen- 


ſibility to ſuch reflections had any ſhare 


in his diſgrace, which was almoſt as 
ſudden as his riſe. Every body knew 
that he had all the ſmall talents of 
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ſociety, but no one had ſuſpected him 


of great ones for the ſtate. So violent 


were the prejudices againſt his capacity, 


as a ſtateſman, that, in vain, did he 


ſtiffen the flimſey of eccleſiaſtical fop- 
pery with the buckram of miniſterial 


dignity : this only threw a ridicule 


the more upon him. He was current- 
ly, by way of derifion, nicknamed the 
cardinal Richelieu. The carpet of the 
table, in his cabinet, officially littered 


with letters, projects, memorials, peti- 
tions, and ſo forth, paſſed rather for 
the parade of a paper-monger, (in 


paperaſſeurs) than for matter of ſolid+ 
political ſpeculation. Perhaps too, the 


cardinal had, in the novelty of his 
elevation, aimed at throwing this kind 


of duſt in the eyes of his viſitors; 
for, otherwiſe, he was certainly wrong 
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ed in the low opinion, generally con- 
ceived of his miniſterial abilities. He 
had given juſt ſatisfaction in all the 
affairs on which his talents had been 
employed. In appearance only ſecond 
to Rouille, he was, under the auſpices 


of the marchioneſs, in fact the prin- 


cipal manager of that famous treaty. 
of Verſailles, between the houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, When he came 
into miniſterial power, he applied him- 
ſelf very cloſely to qualify himſelf for 
the adminiſtration, by a ſtudy of the 
domeſtic and foreign intereſts of 
France. Little: by little he had fami- 
hariſed himſelf to the elevation of his 
poſt, and was returning to his native 
eaſe, and elegance of manners, when 
thoſe very qualities and accompliſh- 
ments which ſhould have endeared him 
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to the marchioneſs, became the object 
of her reſentment, from the moment 
he gave ſigns of his daring to think 
that he was the king's faithful ſer- 
vant, and not her footman in livery. 
But as the excellence of a conduct, like 
that of an author, 1s ſometimes made 
to depend on its commentator, the 
court-commentaries were not in his 
favor. The courtiers all judge of him 
by what, in his cauſe, they would cer- 
tainly have yielded to; and the note 
of ingratitude which they put on his 
procedure, and to which none could 
be more diſpoſed than themſelves, was 
rather the cover of their | intereſted 
ſervility, than the teſtimony of a bet- 
ter heart. The truth was, that la 
Pompadour, having certain points to 
carry, ſome of them pecuniary ones, 


aà teſolution to you don the nne 
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afid ſone of them matters of ſtate; he 
became petrified with onlthniews, 
on finding that a man, - whom ſhe 
conſidered as her creature, and co. 
ſequently as devoted, without reſerve, 
to her will and pleaſure; not only had 
the impudence to have an opimon of 
his own; but, in virtue of it, -oppofed 
rhe excvuitibh of Ret acberthittt bis 
He had, it is trug, with all the modeſty, 
with all the reſpect imaginable; made 
his remonſtrances to her, and backed 
them with all the power of feaſon and 
arguinent; but it was endugk for her, 
that they were remonſtranees, tb excite 
her reſentment, and to provoke it her 


ſhe hat raiſed. 
Before, However, ſhe ed to 


rat extremity; and probubly from an 
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idea he _—_ not with - ſo engl; A 


grace, by unmaking him ſhe had ſo. 
lately made, afford cauſe of enticing . 
her choice, ſhe tried to prevail on the 
cardinal to- deſiſt from his official op- 
poſition, with aſſurance of forgiveneſs 
for the paſt. But, on his remaining 
inflexible, her patience deſerted her; 
and abandoning herſelf to all the little- 
neſs of her character, ſhe burſt out into 
reproaches of all ſhe had done for him; 
reminded him of the low obſcure con- 
dition, out of which ſne had raiſed 
him, to one of the firſt poſts of the 
ſtate, and into the power of thus re- 
paying her with ſo ungrateful a re- 
fractorineſs. His anſwer to all this 
was juſt, noble, and well ſupported. 


„ 'You cannot (ſays he) madam, be 


< more ſenſible than I am of the favors, 


. 7 
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« the eſſential benefits, which 1 ſhall 
66 ever own; ever with the warmeſt 
* gratitude remember, that I have re- 
« ceived from you: you have made 
% me what I am; ſuffer me to give 
you the ſtrongeſt proof in my power, 
that I am not entirely, by my con- 
duct, unworthy of your good opinion: 


% fuſer me not to diſhonor your 


choice. On this occaſion, I have fo 


profound a regard for you, that, in 
this non-complaiſance, which is my 
<-prefent- crime, I am taking your 
part againſt yourſelf ; I am perſuad- 
«ed you love the king, and, that you 
ce yourſelf would not forgive me, my 
« conſenting-to any thing I ſhall judge 


to be injurious to his ſervice. If I 


ſee theſe points, which you have at 
heart, in a dite light from you, 
L2 
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gs *-and, in ſo ſeeing them, am in the 
= wrong, you may pity my error, but 
4 ** you cannot condemn my procedure 
1 jn canſequence of it. My place 1 
oe to you, and am ready to reſign 
it, the moment you will not allow 
5 me to diſcharge my faithful duty to 
* the king, and to do juſtice to your 
* comendatien of me o his ma- 
. 
This anſwer had the effect, which 
it might naturally be expected to have 
on a little mind; it only the more ex- 
aſperated the marchioneſs againſt him. 
Nor was it lang before ſhe ſo effeo- 
0 tually employed her influence with the 
4 king. as to procure his diſmiſſion from 
| the miniſtry, 
1 He happened to be with the PAP 
4 ſador from the court of Vienna, juſt 
1 28 the authoritatiye letter came to his 
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hands, acquainting him therewith. 
Prepared for the contents of it, he 


read them with the moſt unaffected 
ſerenity, and folded it up again, with 
a ſmile, that had more the -air of 
that ſatisfaction, which ever follows a 
procedure dictated by virtue, than 
even of contempt of the indignity 


of his treatment. Turning then to 


the Auſtrian miniſter, he only told 
him, that it was not to him he was 
thenceforward to addreſs himſelf upon 


the ſubject on which they had been 


juſt conferring. The embaſſador, on 


this, left him, and went away pene- 
trated with an eſteem for him, re- 


doubled not only by the cauſe of his 
diſgrace, which was no ſecret, but by 
his manner of taking it. 
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